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BY JOE R. BURNETT 


THIS PAPER POSES ANSWERS TO TWO QUESTIONS. The first question is: “Do 
formal philosophies have logical implications for educational theory and practice?” 
The answer given is Yes, and it is an answer which will be justified by defining 
“logical implication” in a way consistent with philosophic usage. That way is 
had by conceiving logical implication in what will be termed a “situational”? 
manner, as opposed to what will be called “lay” and “formal” manners. 


The second question is a mundane one, but one which educational philosophers 
have seldom given specific consideration. It is: ““What do educational philosophers 
do when they effectively develop and use the logical implications of a given formal 
philosophy for educational theory and practice?” Needless to say, the brevity 
of this paper precludes a thorough consideration of this question; but, several 
things are mentioned which seem either necessary to or, if not necessary, at least 
highly helpful to the effective use of formal philosophies. 


I 


Returning to the first question: Do formal philosophies have logical impli. 
cations for educational theory and practice? 


There can be distinguished three conceptions of “‘logical implication” in use 
today, and two of these conceptions would lead one to answer the question in a 
negative manner. These two conceptions will be called the “lay” and the “formal” 
views of logical implication. 


JOE R. BURNETT, is an Assistant Professor of Philosophy of Education, University of Illinois. 


*This is a corrected and slightly expanded copy of a paper which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Philosophy of Education Society. Ed. by Ernest E. Bayles 
(Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1958), pp. 81-97. 

1The “situational” perspective taken in this paper has been most fully developed by pragmatists 
in their theory of instrumental logic; but, since the position is not unique to pragmatism, the somewhat 
neutral term “situational” has been utilized in order to label the general position. 
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The lay view mistakenly assumes that formal philosophies are, in and of 
themselves, rich with implications for specific cases of practice. In philosophy today 
this is taken to be the position of pre-Kantian rationalism and the method of 
learning which Francis Bacon described as contentious—the position, namely, 
that from certain given, abstract first principles of metaphysics or theology one 
can, merely by logical extension of those principles, derive statements about 
individual matters of fact not previously known. Today also, there are people 
who think that the lay view is characteristic of educational philosophizing. For 
instance, Sidney Hook remarks that “There is a great deal of nonsense talked 
about philosophy of education. This is particularly true of claims that a meta- 
physical or epistemological position has logical implications for educational theory 
and practice.” 


The lay view is nonsense because a general philosophic theory or system 
ordinarily specifies nothing about an individual matter of fact until the fact has 
been denoted and a statement concerning it “connected’’® with the general philo- 
sophic theory. In short, on the basis of a general philosophic theory alone, one 
cannot logically deduce statements about a particular event or fact in the space- 
time matrix. It takes something more than the possession of general philosophic 
theory. It takes ability to formulate and connect statements concerning particular 
matters of fact with the general theory in a way which permits of valid process. 


The second view, the formal view, is concerned with logical implication pri- 
marily as it functions internally to a given theoretical system. It is the position 
which stresses what Charles W. Morris speaks of as the “ultimate separation of 
valid form from empirical denotation.’* Philosophers who emphasize this notion 
of logical implication tend to identify their concern with questions of valid form, 
and not directly with questions of empirical denotation and material truth. 


Educational philosophers have noted the relevance and correctness of this 
view,’ but they have gone right on, as many of us will continue to do in our lecturing 
and writing, utilizing formal philosophies in order to deduce descriptions and 
directions for empirical practice. But this mode of proceeding is largely “out of 
order” in the formal view. Indeed, to some people it appears as nothing short of 
“absurdity”. 


For what appears to be an instance, attention is called to Professor Hook’s 
criticism of a statement made by Professor Harry Broudy. Professor Broudy 
remarked that, among other methods, “. . . [a] common method of building a 


*Sidney Hook, ‘“‘The Scope of Philosophy of Education,” Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 26, 
No. 2 (Spring, 1956), p. 145. 

3The notion of ‘“‘connection”’ is not fully developed herein. For some examples of what is meant 
in the context of popular discourse, see John Wisdom’s article on ‘“‘Gods,” reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1944 in Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1953), pp. 149-168. For a general discussion of related concepts, see Carl G. Hempel, “Funda- 
mentals of Concept Formation in Empirical Science,” International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 
Vol. II, No. 7 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), Chapter 2. 

4Charles W. Morris, ‘““The Relation of Formal to Instrumental Logic,” Essays in Philosophy. 
Ed. by T. V. Smith and W. K. Wright (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company, 1929), p. 255. 

5E. g., Edward H. Reisner, “Philosophy and Science in the Western World: A Historical Overview,” 
p. 32, and Mortimer J. Adler, “In Defense of the Philosophy of Education,” pp. 230-235, in The Forty- 
First Yearbook: Part I, Philosophies of Education. Ed. by Nelson B. Henry (Chicago: National Society 
for Study of Education, 1942). 
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philosophy of education is to derive it from some philosophic position such as 
Idealism, Realism, Thomism, Pragmatism, or Existentialism. This approach 
asks the question: What does a given position imply for education?’”* In response, 
Professor Hook stated that, ““To encourage philosophers as Mr. Broudy does ‘to 
derive (a philosophy of education) from some philosophic position such as Idealism, 
Realism, Thomism, Pragmatism, or Existentialism,’ is to encourage them to per- 
petrate garrulous absurdities.’ " 


This seems to be an instance in which a person using the “formal” conception 
looks with alarm at one of the traditionally accepted modes of procedure in educa- 
tional philosophy. Let it be said that Professor Hook is correct in his criticism, 
if it is Professor Broudy’s contention that deductive elaboration of philosophic 
positions for either theory or practice in education needs concern itself o/y with 
philosophic systems per se. 


Reading Professor Broudy’s comments in context suggests that this was not 
his contention.* In any event, Professor Broudy need not have meant that, 
because a third conception of logical implication can justify the manner in which 
he thinks people can build philosophies of education. The third conception is the 
“situational” one. 


In this conception people do not come to theory as an isolated entity in a 
world-vacuum: they come to it with experiences and views about facts and values. 
The character of the human organism is not such that the relations between general 
propositions and systems of propositions are absolutely compartmentalized in the 
course of experience. This view does not at all contradict the formal one; nor 
does it deny the high worth of the formal view for some problems. 


Basically and briefly, the situational view holds that the individual who con- 
fronts general theory often possesses a body of knowledge and values. When 
those values and knowledges are given a symbolic expression which can be “con- 
nected”’ for the effecting of logical process with theory, the possibility of logical 
derivation of further symbolic formulations becomes obvious. 


Most people do the major part of their “connecting” without being aware of 
it: they are unaware that they bring anything to a general theory or proposition 
which allows the derivation of other propositions. If one were to ask a group of 
college students what implications the statement “All mem are mortal’ contains 
within itself, the students would in all probability say that it contains the implic- 
ation that “I am mortal,” “We are mortal,” or, for the rare student who has had a 
course in logic, “Socrates is mortal.” The question is illicit (since it may lead the 
students to assume that there is an implication of the statement when it is taken 
alone); but, the point is that the students probably would not realize that they 
had to supply and connect a second statement (e. g., “I am a man,” “We are 
men,” “Socrates is a man’’) in order to get an implication. 

6Harry S. Broudy, “How Philosophical Can Philosophy of Education Be?” The Journal of Philoso- 
hy, Vol. LII, No. 22 (Oct. 27, 1955), p. 617. 

7Sidney Hook, op. cit., p. 148. 

8In addition to the remark quoted above, Professor Broudy notes that ‘‘Logically it may even be 
impossible to make anything more than plausible guesses because educational theory takes into account 
existential factors that have the brutishness of particulars and do not necessarily follow from any prin- 
ciple.” Harry Broudy, /oc. cit. (Italics added.) 
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If one assumes that the context and impetus for use of general theory are 
present, it is obvious that the consideration of theory gua theory, as in the formal 
view, is not at issue. Because they have worked in such a context, educational 
philosophers are found predisposed to that assumption. Perhaps they are a 
little too much predisposed to the position that people should not ever approach 
theory as divorced from the context of empirical affairs, in which case there is a 
consequent loss of concern for purely formal analysis. And purely formal analysis 
is of vital importance. 

I] 

On the basis of the main argument, one can say that the most general state- 
ments of metaphysics and epistemology do have implications for specific practices 
if, and only if, there is established a connection between them and statements 
about empirical practices which admits of valid process. There is, to be sure, still 
some reason to question the empirical usefulness of connections between meta- 
physical (say) tenets and descriptions of specific empirical events. The point here 
is merely that the connections can be made, and inference can proceed apace. 

But a more important problem waits, We need account for the fact that some 
connections of general theory with descriptions of specific practice are manifestly 
better connections than others. For instance, it is obvious that some of the con- 
nections of Dewey’s pragmatic tenets with conceptions of practice are patent 
misinterpretations of Dewey, practice, or both. Other connections are apparently 
completely adequate. The question: Is avy connection of a general theory and a 
description of specific empirical events equally correct merely on the basis that a 
connection is established which permits valid inference? 

We can probably agree that the answer is no. We are as familiar with the 
poor usage of educational and philosophic theory in recent times as Shakespeare 
was with the fact that the Devil can quote Scripture in his own justification. 

I will discuss only a few of the ways, and those but briefly, which appear to 
be highly relevant or necessary in the “correct”? connection between theory and 
statements concerning empirical events in their particularity. At the same time, 
it should be noted that it may be impossible to specify the sufficient conditions 
for adequate or “correct” connection—this for the reason that there seems to be 
something involved in the connection of theory to practice which is closely akin 
to the process of making an “inductive leap”. The connection process appears 
to be more of an imaginative or psychological ‘‘art”’ than a strict, logical process. 
Having said these things, the discussion can turn to some of the things philosophers 
of education do which appear highly relevant to the effective application of formal 
philosophic theory to educational theory and practice. 

First, and most obvious, a thorough acquaintance, depth- and breadth-wise, 
with the general philosophic system being utilized is necessary. Even if a general 
philosophic system is never completely systematic, its general tenor and meaning 
can be fully understood only be grasping its conceptions in their interrelations, as 
well as with respect to their isolated characters. For instance, much damage has 
been done to the efficacy of Dewey’s thought simply because some educators and 
laymen were satisfied to take a portion of his thought as entirely representative 
of the whole of it. 

Second, it is especially important for educational philosophy that inquiry 
into theoretical systems be extended into the practical and “popular’’ writings of 
the people who formulate the theoretical systems. This is because the popular 
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and practical writings (and sometimes, of course, the formal philosophic writings) 
often contain the philosopher’s conceptions of empirical situations which he himself 
takes to illustrate or sanction his general theory. In the popular or practical 
writings one finds not merely the ‘‘Master’s” system, but his conception of how 
the system should be used in specific situations. Specifically, one finds highly 
suggestive examples. These examples are, of course, mere examples. They may 
even reveal themselves as being other than consonant with the Master’s general 
theory. But they are often a source of suggestions which, if one is well-grounded 
in theory, indicate extensions of the theory’s application and connection with prac- 
tice. Examples of this sort do not lay down the mode of connection of theory to 
practice. To say that they did would be tantamount to affirmation that he who 
would be a good pragmatist (say) would be admonished simply or merely to 
“Believe on Dewey and His Example!’ Yet, for him who would be a good prag- 
matist, the admonition does have something to it. 

It is on the basis of their having fulfilled these two conditions that one can 
begin to explain why some of the most defensible and valuable contributions to 
certain philosophies have come from the followers of those philosophies, as well as 
from their initiators. 

Third, those educational philosophers who are acquainted with the generally 
accepted standards of theorizing are in a position to be critical in the study of a 
given philosophy. Such a critical perspective allows them to evaluate a philosophy 
in many aspects of its internal character, independently of its direct employment 
in empirical affairs. For instance, to be able to apply criteria of internal consis- 
tency, parsimony, and “fertility” and “primitiveness” of basic concepts is to be 
able to judge relatively well the likely worth of any philosophy which is a candidate 
for application to empirical practice.® 

The fourth point. Our connections of theory and empirical practice are more 
likely to be consonant or correct when there is precise understanding of the data 
and conclusions of the tested theories of the sciences. This and a fifth point can 
be developed conjointly. The fifth point is that the most adequate connections 
are apt to be found with educational philosophies which are generalized from tested 
conceptions of natural experience. Educational philosophy needs pay attention 
to the conditions for formulating theory which is based upon assertions which have 
been verified by public or scientific standards. Philosophy of education in the 
past seems to have held a sort of “trickle down” theory concerning the manner 
by which descriptions and directions for practice must be obtained; tacitly main- 
taining, that is, that the conclusions which were deductively elaborated (trickled 
down) from formal philosophies would be adequate to describe empirical affairs 
without any attention being paid the empirical content (or lack of it) in the first 
principles or attention being paid to the problem of giving the first principles 
empirical denotation. In short, the “trickle down” view has been very similar to 
what is called the lay view of logical implication. 

But the trickle down theory has been of some distinct worth, since many 
philosophers in the grand manner of philosophy have been scientists or else highly 
cognizant of the theories of the sciences, and also since many of them specified the 
empirical denotations which they gave their philosophies when questions of appli- 


It is obvious that philosophies are here being discussed as though they followed the pattern of 
the “‘pure”’ sciences in their theoretical structure. It is not easy to see that any of them do; but most 
of the traditionally “great” philosophic systems can be so treated. 
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cation in a given situation arose. Those specified denotations could subsequently 
serve to suggest further likely denotations to one who used the philosophy. 


Yet, the trickle down theory is hardly of worth if employed with respect to 
the ancient philosophies unless corrections are made with respect to their scientific 
inadequacies. Consequently, the view needs be balanced by one which recognizes 
that very little of worth is likely to be capable of derivation in the employment of 
a general philosophy if that philosophy itself is not framed or modified in the light 
of the most defensible, tested statements concerning empirical affairs. Of course, 
there is no necessary reason why a theory generalized out of warranted or tested 
assertions about empirical affairs must be better than one formulated largely a 
priori. But it can be argued that the likelihood is that it will be better, if only 
because the concepts will have greater specificity of meaning when connected with 
statements regarding specific instances of fact. 


Ill 
In summary, the view presented here is that: 


First, one can utilize formal philosophy, including metaphysics and episte- 
mology, in order to derive logical implications for educational theory and practice: 


Second, this can be done by conceiving “logical implication” in a manner 
herein termed “situational,” a conception of how the rules of formal logical impli- 
cation are obeyed when a metaphysical (say) system has been connected with 
statements referring to a given situation; 


Third; that a metaphysical (say) system ordinarily has no logical implications 
for educational theory and practice implicit within itself—logical implications for 
educational theory and practice being possible only when the statements of the 
system are connected with statements about educational theory or practice which 
are formally external to the system; 


Fourth, central to the “situational” view is the problem of how “connections” 
are made, and the suggestion is that they are made in a non-logical (not illogical), 
imaginative way; 


Fifth, there are conditions, but probably not sufficient ones, which can be 
specified for making connections with a general philosophic theory in order that 
effectiveness in applying the theory is increased—for example, the six conditions of 
(1) full knowledge of the philosophic theory being utilized; (2) knowledge of the 
connections, if any, made by the formulator(s) of the philosophic theory being 
utilized; (3) knowledge and use of the tested theories of the sciences for under- 
standing and stating assertions to be connected with philosophic theories; (4) use 
of philosophic theory which is quite consistent with, or generalized from and con- 
sistent with, the tested conceptions of the sciences; (5) employment of standards 
of theory construction in order to prejudge a philosophic theory’s adequacy; and 
(6) care to see that the symbolic formulations which are connected with philosophic 
theories utilize terminology which allows valid inference. 


Finally, no claim has been made herein as to the usefulness of implications 
gotten through the conjunction of statements of philosophic theory and statements 
of educational theory and practice. The claim is merely that the situation ap- 
proach does allow logical implications to be made in a manner which is perfectly 
defensible on grounds of their validity. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE 
HUMANITIES 


BY JAMES kK. FEIBLEMAN 


THE HUMANITIES IN THE UNIVERSITIES ARE IN PERIL. They are threatened by the 
physical sciences. The social sciences are caught in the whirl, and can make their 
own way only by imitating the physical sciences and claiming a share of their 
enormous prestige. In many universities, the number of B.S. candidates is 
increasing, and the number of B.A. candidates decreasing, and this trend threatens 
the very existence of the humanities. Why study history or philosophy when 
there are so many ways now to make a good living when equipped with a Ph.D. 
from physics or chemistry? Not only will the universities seek your services but 
so will government agencies, military branches, and industry. The trend to the 
physical sciences can only be arrested sufficiently to save the humanities by some 
sort of fiat: rules laying down the relative proportions established by university 
administrations, or some other arbitrary arrangement. 


Individual students may (or may not) know what is good for them, but the 
society as a whole could suffer from their collective decision. Suppose, for instance, 
that all students elected the B.S. program. Therein lies the partial opposition 
of the individual and the society. There are reasons why for the good of society 
the humanities can and must be preserved. They are in danger now. But 
before proposing some remedies, it may be advisable to look a little closer at the 
situation as it exists. How did the humanities allow themselves to drift into 
such a lamentable condition? How much of their present predicament is their 
fault if any of itis? The answer to these questions might lead us into constructive 
answers. In what follows, since it will be impossible for reasons of space to treat 
of each of the humanities in detail, English literature will be chosen as the prime 
example to represent all of the humanities. 


Part of the current difficulty with the humanities is that they are dead. 
They are staffed for the most part with very nice fellows who have spent their 
lives in literature and who love it but who are not able to do very much about it. 
A couple of critical journal articles a year, maybe a book, maybe even some good 
articles and a good book; but never anything very profound, never anything that 
cuts very deep. Due to the way in which Americans have severed all connections 
with philosophy, the philosophical underpinning that supplies so many European 
literary critics with their breadth and depth is missing, and there has been nothing 
else to replace it except a misplaced worship of the facts alone. The consequence 
is that the scholars produced by the humanities in the United States succeed in 
taking the life, the power, the juice, out of literature, without putting any meaning 
into it. They analyze but they do not relate, they examine but they do not 
propose, and when they do it is not a profound philosophy but a theory poorly 
lifted from some other discipline which may be admirable in itself but which is 
ill-suited for the purpose of supplying a background of interpretation to literature: 





JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN, author and educator, is a Professor at Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
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Freudian psycho-analysis, for instance. Now it is a regrettable exchange which 
removes without replacing, and the skeleton of the classics that remains after 
lectures and class discussion is the kind of starved specimen that earns from the 
students only an intense dislike. The students are right, for there is nothing left 
to attract them. 


Part of the reason for the shortcomings we have been discussing is that 
literature is taught in the universities but it is not produced there. This is so 
well-established that it is taken for granted; more: it is held to be desirable. 
Students who wish to produce literature are compared unfavorably with those 
who wish to study it and to become scholars. True, there has been some drift 
in the other direction, but it is belated, synthetic, and dreadfully affected. After 
authors, for instance, have been successful outside the universities (and in 
most cases though not all they are men who either never went to college or else 
did not earn degrees) and have been recognized and rewarded with prestige and 
money, then they are invited inside usually with some such title as “artist in 
residence.” They behave accordingly. Their contempt for the academic man 
and the academic life, which is almost a trade-mark of writers in America, is kept 
within bounds only with difficulty, and its traces show. The professor of English, 
on the other hand, combines his admiration with grovelling, and conceals his 
resentment and envy, both of which go pretty far in him. 


There is no satisfactory way to explain to students without damage 
to their already questionable training that the men who made the culture were 
different in character, had more imagination, barbarism and force, than the men 
who preserve it and whom they see before them. For the universities, so far as 
concerns the humanities, are museums and mortuaries; they are the places where 
literature is laid out, embalmed, buried, and intoned over. They are not the 
happy places where literature is born and celebrated; they are not centers of 
origination. To teach Homer or Shakespeare, it is almost necessary to demonstrate 
first that you not only cannot hope to do as well but that you have absolutely 
no aspirations in that direction. This has the advantage of acquainting the stu- 
dent with the classics in an unprejudiced, wholly devoted fashion, but it also 
paralyzes him: what an effrontery would be his did he timidly admit that he 
would like to try! 


Thus there has grown up a kind of humanistic scholasticism. Literature is 
handled somewhat as though it were finished and completed, and all that remained 
was to preserve and communicate it. The humanities are weighed down by their 
own history. They have a possession forever, and so they do not foster originality, 
only respect. They are custodians, not manufacturers; the men of memory, 
not the men of imagination. 


Some light can perhaps be thrown on the humanities as these exist in the 
universities by contrasting them with the sciences. The humanities in the uni- 
versity function for the most part as respositories and humanists as communicants; 
knowledge is preserved and handed along. Science is safe from this in having 
so little past; when the past accumulates to the same degree in science that it 
has in the humanities, then we shall know that science, too, is dead. Roughly 
speaking, the sciences are produced in the universities, the humanities are not. 
This difference brings about very dissimilar conditions and problems. For sci- 
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ences do not have much that is past that could be preserved or passed on. Science 
is not weighed down by its own classic achievements; there is no scholasticism of 
science. The best is contained in the present and in the possibilities of the future, 
not in the past. Science of the past exists only to be surpassed, and it usually is. 
The history of science, while a fascinating topic, is not an essential part of the 
equipment of an experimental scientist. Such history exists chiefly for the anti- 
quarians of science, not for the scientists. Originators are always in a sense 
barbarians; they care not so much for what has been done as for what could be 
done and, even more, for what they themselves can do. The science of the past, 
as a matter of fact, is hardly viable any longer. The humanities have moved 
on only to new embalming methods of treating their old achievements. Scholars 
are men who have learned the art of preserving in plastic, and who love to exhibit 
just as much as they would if they had invented the exhibits. 


Their type of interest is not unknown in science. There is a new and very 
determined attempt to set up a scientific scholasticism, to make an important 
topic of the history of science. Case histories of the great scientific achievements 
of the past are popular, and are being taught more and more. The case history is 
factual: it was actual, and it is illustrative. But the abstract method it illustrates 
is never brought out into the open. For after all, a contemporary scientist does 
not imitate Newton, Huyghens, or Boyle, except in so far as science continues 
to follow the abstract logical structure of its research methodology. So to 
say, “do like this,” is to be in a sense misleading unless you are prepared to go on 
from the illustrations to those abstract principles of procedure which the case 
histories are intended to illustrate. All of this is not current science, of course, 
however admirable in itself; and to the extent to which it is taken seriously, so 
that science learns how to stop looking forward and begins looking backward, to 
that extent science itself will falter and eventually fail. 


Science is in danger of falling into a new scholasticism, but the signs are weak 
and the threat in any serious form some distance off. It is otherwise with the 
humanities where a definite scholasticism has been operating for some time now 
and shows no sign of slackening. Where are the cracks in this situation which 
might be opened further and admit enough fresh air to eventually restore the 
field to its old vigor? 


The English departments are not sure whether they are teaching an art or a 
technique, a literary art material or a means of communication. Students learn 
how to write business letters one term and how to understand Shelley’s poetry the 
next, without any hint being given as to the generic difference between these two 
types of activity. Both are legitimate, but both do not belong in an institution 
of higher learning. Students should come to the university prepared to read and 
write English; if they cannot do this (and many cannot) then they should not be 
admitted. Far too many are admitted anyway. Democratic principles applied 
to education are most desirable; but they do not require that those who are in- 
capable of receiving an education should be compelled to have one. The function 
of English departments in universities ought to be different from what it is in 
high schools and trade schools. The parody of education that is produced by 
having a few English teachers in technical institutes where they are required to 
teach chiefly literature is surely not the answer. 


Let us confine the activities of English departments within universities to 
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the promotion of literature. If this involves a certain amount of scholarship, 
well and good. We need to have courses devoted to the explanation of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare texts, though not as good a case can be made out for the same 
kind of treatment of the writings of Hemingway. But let us shift the emphasis 
to the place where it belongs: the production of literature. The king is dead; 
long live the king. It is good indeed that we have had Shakespeare, but whom 
are we to have tomorrow? Only the Shakespeare of yesterday? That is good, 
it is very good; but it is not enough. Scholarship can be preserved and preciosity 
avoided if the main goal be kept in sight and the production of new literature 
encouraged. 


The number of universities at the present time within the United States in 
which it is possible to submit a publishable novel as a Ph.D. dissertation is pitifully 
small. Why? Would such an effort not show the kind of technical competence 
which is the very thing at which such training is aimed? Is the production of 
scholarship not a secondary affair? It all depends of course on whether the 
English language is to be regarded as dead or living. It would not make much 
sense to try to produce another Greek classic of the Fifth Century, B.C. But 
we are not there; we are in English and here. And it can still be done. Worst 
of all, it will be done, though, if guided by present trends, not very likely within 
the university. Statistically speaking, the chances are that the next literary 
genius will either flunk out of college or leave before he has completed his work 
toward the degree. He will be a journalist for a while, and then publish com- 
mercially. When he has made a success with the critics and the public, then 
his work will be received in the universities and there taught and interpreted. 
And it may be that he too will come and stay for a while as an “artist in resi- 
dence.” And the ugly and embarrassing fact that he did not do his work within 
academic walls and indeed could not have done it there as those walls are now 
constituted will be forgotten by tacit agreement. 





No, we shall have to create the atmosphere in which literary production could 
flourish, before it will. And how are we to do that? It is hard to say, although 
a certain number of obvious steps could be taken. The first step would perhaps 
be to restore to literature and its practice some kind of self-respect. It is because 
the academic literary profession knows itself to be inferior that things are as they 
are. Noone respects a man who does not respect himself. The second step would 
be to stop relying upon the borrowed prestige of the sciences. Language is very 
revealing of assumptions; literary departments ought to be the first to admit that. 
Nothing is gained for English by borrowing for it the language of the sciences. 
The literary scholar now says that he is going to the library to do research, library 
research. A literary study is a literary experiment. He conducts his scholarship 
with scientific exactitude, and so on. Gone is the respectable title of “reader” 
so dear to the universities in England. And pray what is wrong with being a 
reader? Why does a man who is reading for a degree have to pretend that he is 
doing research, so that the uninstructed suppose that there is similar procedure 
in the laboratory and the library? Self-respect begins with the language: use 
what is generic to your occupation, interests, and purposes. Let us read books 
again and not always do research in them. 


What we have been saying about English literature is true in many ways of 


all the humanities. History has been a particularly tragic victim of the scientific 
(Continued on page S#) 
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A GERMAN RESOURCE UNIT ON 
RECENT WORLD HISTORY 


BY JULIUS E. SCHULZ 


rHE MATERIALS UPON WHICH THIS ARTICLE IS BASED HAVE BEEN GATHERED LARGELY 
FROM ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE JOURNAL Geschichte in Wissenschaft und 
Unterricht. This is the principal German publication devoted entirely to history 
and social science instruction. It is the house organ of the association of German 
history teachers (Die Zeitschrift des Verbandes der Geschichtslehrer Deutschlands). 
During the past several years many of the articles appearing in this journal have 
been devoted to the problems involved in the teaching of recent world history in 
the German secondary schools. 


The articles by Konrad Barthel and Erich Kosthorst, which are cited at 
length, represent the culmination of much of this research and historical investiga- 
tion. Both of these men will undoubtedly heavily influence the form which the 
instruction in recent world history will eventually assume in Germany. 


German secondary school teachers find the recent history of Germany particu- 
larly difficult to teach for obvious reasons. The teachers themselves participated 
in the National Socialist movement; consequently, they are inhibited by a sense 
of guilt and shame to a greater degree than Germans in general. After all, an 
intellectual should have a feeling of ultimate concern for the welfare of the whole 
of mankind. If these German teachers tend to avoid the consideration of recent 
history and by this avoidance also escape the community conflicts which such 
instruction is sure to generate, such dereliction of academic responsibility can be 
understood without being excused. 


Barthel points out that until recently the German historians have not had 
access to the sources which could provide a factual basis for the teaching of a 
unit on the National Socialist period. To teach anything about the period which 
was not grounded in an exhaustive scholarship was sure to be rejected by German 
students as contrived. Only now have German researchers arrived at a point 
where honest facts about Hitlerism can be taught in a community atmosphere of 
dispassionate examination. The kind of subject matter to be presented, the 
objectives of instruction, the method of presentation, and the evaluation of the 
learning experiences are incorporated in this unit by Kosthorst and Barthel for 
the use of German teachers of history on the secondary level. It would be hard 
to imagine a more trying problem in the whole history of educational planning 
than this attempt to explain the sins of the fathers to their sons. Barthel and 
Kosthorst both write with a sense of urgency which conveys the impression that 
they are trying to prevent the sins of the fathers from being visited upon the sons. 


JULIUS E. SCHULTZ wrote this article as a result of a personal research effort which began in 1955. 
He spent a year in post-doctoral study at the University of Heidelberg, and carried out an intensive examina- 


tion of German secondary schools. 
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THE EtuHos of THE GERMAN RESISTANCE TO HITLER! 


Konrad Barthel has written his article for the purpose of providing a factual 


basis for the building of instructional resource units on the recent history of 


Germany. This work is part of a program, sponsored by the West German govern- 
ment, designed to increase the emphasis on this phase of German history in the 
curricula of the university preparatory schools (die Gymnasien). His article on 
the ethos of the German resistance to Hitler is well documented and his treatment 
is reasonably comprehensive.? This section constitutes a summary of what 
Barthel has written. 


Barthel begins by pointing out that the crimes of the Nazis are well docu- 
mented. Factual research in regard to these transgressions, however, is of less 
significance than the evaluation which is accorded to them. The Nazi period 
can best be appraised in terms of the spirit which motivated the German resistance 
to it. The horror of Hitler’s extermination policy against the Jews, his 
suppression of every form of honest organized resistance to his dominance, his 
negation of every human attribute are conceded as objective fact. Yet for Barthel, 
this is not enough. The dignity of Germans as human beings, the historical justifi- 
cation of Germany, and the basis of her continuity as a national state can only 
be established in the minds of contemporary German students by demonstrating 
that there was within Germany an element which was loyal to the highest human 
ideals throughout the darkest periods of National Socialism. Barthel analyzes 
the motives of the resistance workers from 1932 to 1945 for the purpose of demon- 
strating their allegiance to these ideals. 


The effectiveness of the resistance to Hitler was reduced by the circumstances 
which prevail under a ruthless dictatorship. Hitler controlled all mass communi- 
cation media. He assumed power behind a facade of legality. His policies were 
crowned initially by a spurious economic improvement, by a bloodless expansion 
of Germany’s borders at the expense of her neighbors, and by easy early victories 
in the war. He erased the memories of Germany’s humiliation in World War I 
and abrogated the hated Versailles Treaty. Events thus supported Hitler. 
The very inhumanity of Hitler also supported his actions. The crimes which he 
perpetrated were so incredible that no responsible person would believe in the 
possibility of his commission of them. After he committed them, everyone who 
was aware of what was happening was involved as an accessory to the fact. This 
was especially true of individuals who occupied official positions. In these general 
pervading circumstances, it was hard to mount any effective opposition to Hitler 
short of assassinating him. By killing Hitler, some resistance workers felt that 
they could, by a single stroke, expiate their feelings of guilt and take the first 
step toward a restoration of human dignity among the Germans. 


Hitler so effectively removed all opposition to himself that eventually he 
arrived at the point where the only resistance to him could arise from a group 
upon whose organization he was in a measure dependent. This last remaining 
1Adapted from Konrad Barthel, “Vom Ethos der deutschen Widerstandsbewegung”’, Geschichte 
in Wissenschaft und Unterricht (November, 1958), Volume 9, pp. 665-685; (December, 1958), Volume 9, 
pp. 737-754. Ernst Klett Verlag, Stuttgart. 

2To the thirty-nine pages which comprise the space accorded to this article, Barthel has added 
106 footnotes. Many of his references are to biographies of the resistance workers, but most of them 
are documentations from original sources. 
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organized group was the officer corps of the German Reichswehr. The old-line 
Prussian officers still valued the class-conscious traditions in which they had been 
taught to believe, but this fact did not prevent them from conspiring against 
Hitler along with remnants of the labor movement, the clergy, and the intelligentsia. 
The older officers, represented by Generals Beck and Fritsche, were motivated to a 
greater degree by national self-interest than the younger officers, such as Helmuth 
von Moltke and the Stauffenbergs. The younger members of the group tended 
to justify their every action in terms of the highest moral values. The resistance 
to Hitler was drawn from the very flower of Germany’s intellectual and military 
traditions. Erwin Planck, for example, was the son of Max Planck, one of the 
greatest of Germany’s scientists. Helmuth von Moltke was the nephew of the 
General who led the German troops into Belgium at the outset of World War I, 
and the grandson of the Prussian General Helmuth Karl Bernard von Moltke who 
commanded the Prussian army during the Franco-Prussian War. Both Planck 
and von Moltke died before S.S. firing squads for their parts in the German 
resistance. 


The ethos of the resistance is established by Barthel in three different ways. 
Kirst, he documents the statements of the plotters from their personal correspon- 
dence and similar sources for the purpose of establishing their motives for wanting 
to assassinate Hitler. Secondly, he outlines the influence which their motives 
had upon their resistance strategy and he describes the sequence of events which 
led to the attempt on Hitler’s life. Finally, he analyzes the consequences of the 
failure of the assassination attempt. This material is permeated throughout 
with a large measure of German idealism. 


The following quoted statements of the members of the resistance will serve 
to establish their motives in regard to Hitler and National Socialism: 


General Oster, after the murder of General Schleicher in June of 1934, “I shall resist 
the Hitler state by every means at my command.” 


General Steiff, in 1939, after observing the treatment of the Polish population, “I 


> 
am ashamed to be a German.” 


General Halder, discussing the Nazi principle that the interest of a people represents 
the highest value, “A nation only has worth in terms of its moral value: it cannot 
be converted into a biologic, racial, or ethnic union and then elevated to a moral 
factor.” 


Ewald von Kleist, in 1943, ““Who is greater, Caesar or a competent, dutiful, humble 
worker whose whole life has been the archetype of a faithful human being? I say 
the worker! It serves well to reflect upon his example.” 


Count Helmuth von Moltke, the last survivor of Germany’s most prominent military 
family, in 1942, “For us after the war, it is no longer a question of boundaries and 
soldiers, of complicated organizations, or of great.plans. For Europe after the war, 
the problem is to create a genuine humanity within the consciousness of our fellow 
citizens. It is a question of religion, of education, of our responsibilities to our families 
and our work, of the relationship between social responsibility and justice.” 


Pastor Bonhoeffer, a leading Evangelical clergyman, in 1939, “Hitler is the anti- 
Christ. We must will his destruction whether he is successful or not. . . . I pray 
for the defeat of the Fatherland. Only through defeat can we expiate the sin of our 
terrible crimes which we have committed against Europe and the world.” 
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Erwin Planck, son of the physicist Max Planck, in 1944, ‘“The execution (of Hitler) 


must be attempted primarily to establish a basis for the rehabilitation of Germany 
in spite of the possibility that there may be no immediate improvement in the foreign 
political chances of Germany as a result.” 


Count Treschkow, before the attempt on Hitler’s life in 1944, “‘We must assassinate 


Hitler. Even if the attempt should fail, it must be made. Practical circumstances 
can no longer be considered, but only the necessity that the German resistance move- 
ment make this pivotal decision before the world and before history as a response 
to life itself.” 


Count Lehndorff-Steinert, in a letter to his wife shortly before his execution in 


1944, “I have served an ideal which cannot brook concern for family or private values.”’ 


York von Warterburg, at his trial, ““Of greatest significance is the negation of the 


individual’s spiritual and moral duty to his God by his total subjugation to the state.”’ 


In a letter to his wife on the day of his execution, “I believe I am motivated by a 


feeling of humiliating guilt and by a clean heart. I confidently hope, therefore, to find 
in God a merciful judge.” 


Very few of the individuals who took part in the resistance movement against 


Hitler survived the assassination attempt of July, 1944. During the war Churchill 
could not, for obvious reasons, voice approval of any German action. In the 
House of Commons in 1946, however, exercising his hindsight in regard to the 
German resistance movements, he said: 


“In Germany there existed an opposition which grew constantly weaker through 
martyrdom and because of the enervating foreign policy under which it labored, but 
which, nevertheless, belongs to the noblest and greatest actions contained within the 
political history of any people. These men battled without help from within or from 
without, motivated only by the disturbance within their consciences. . . . These dead 
cannot justify all that occurred in Germany. But their deeds and sacrifices constitute 
the foundation of a new German reconstruction.” 


Barthel emphasizes that the assassination attempt failed as a resistance effort, 


that it succeeded beyond the hope and imagination of its perpetrators as a 


symbol for the eventual resurrection of Germany. 


He draws certain general inferences from his survey of their recorded expression 


of motives. He does not deny that some of these motives were less laudable than 
others. No uniformity of purpose existed among the conspirators. The whole 
resistance movement went forward by fits and starts. Some members were far 
more courageous than others. That the group as a whole was not reactionary 
is documented by the fact that the membership was drawn from every walk of 


The Protestant clergy was especially active in the resistance, but von 


Stauffenberg, the man who actually made the assassination attempt, was a devout 
Catholic. Planck was the best representative of the intellectuals in the group. 
Goerdeler was a former labor leader and one of the prominent figures in the pre- 
Hitler Social Democratic party. All of these men eventually arrived at the point 
where, out of personal and religious convictions, they were driven to make the 
attempt on Hitler’s life. 
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Generals Halder and Witzleben were so thoroughly repulsed by Hitler that 
they wished to assassinate him as early as 1938, immediately after the final partition 
of Czechoslovakia. By that time, however, Hitler had already consolidated his 
position to the point where martyring him would have been strategically unwise. 
For the resistance to have emigrated from Germany would have been tantamount 
to turning all of Germany over to the S.S. troops. The officer caste regarded this 
course as treasonable. They could not even resign from their official positions, 
because to do so under the circumstances would have deprived them of their 
ability to influence events. Their will to action was further dulled by their 
revulsion toward the idea of assassinating the head of the German state, by their 
fear of reprisals against their families, by the loyalty which their military oaths 
of allegiance imposed on them, by their concern for the troops whom they were 
directing in battle, by their hope of salvaging something of value for Germany 
out of the debacle, and by their sheer lack of competence as assassins. It would 
be hard to believe that their inept attempts on the life of Hitler were sincere 
except for the fact that so many of the Reichswehr officers died before firing squads 
as a result of these attempts. Schooled as they were in military discipline, there 
were no natural revolutionaries among them. 


Events strengthened the resolve of the German resistance to Hitler. Concern 
for their personal and family welfares could have caused the members of the 
resistance to abandon their intention against him. They could have expected 
favorable treatment from the rescuing Allies without risking their lives. Initially 
it Was a patriotic concern for Germany’s future which prompted their action, 
but as time moved on and as the crimes of the National Socialists against humanity 
became more enormous and more unbelievably hideous, the chasm between good 
and evil could no longer be ignored. Barthel indicates that the resistance workers 
became personally and acutely oppressed by the “‘sin of Pontius Pilate” and as a 
result, they entered into their final resolve to kill Hitler. They did so without 
hope of personal gain for themselves and without any assurance that the welfare 
of Germany would be advanced by their action. The Prussian officers, according 
to Barthel, approached the high point of their historical moment with all of the 
odds overwhelmingly stacked against them; all that they could expect personally 
was a cleansing and an expiating death.* For Germany, they hoped to gain a 
restoration of ethical decency and an attendant establishment of a basis for her 
eventual resurrection. 


AN INsTRUCTIONAL UNIT ON THE HIsTory OF THE GERMAN RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


At the conclusion of his work, Barthel states what he considers to be the 
principal methodologic problem involved in the building of an instructional resource 
unit out of his material. It is necessary, he maintains, to teach secondary students 
the facts of the National Socialist period without sacrificing their allegiance to 
normal ethical commitments. To reconcile the actions of the National Socialists 
with decent human values remains a problem even today for the general German 
public. The answer to this problem lies in the teaching of the ethos of the German 





8Helmuth von Moltke, ‘Before a Peoples Court’, Commonweal (March 4, 1949), Volume 49, 
pp. 510-513. This is an especially poignant letter which von Moltke sent to his wife shortly before 
his execution. It describes his trial before the Nazi court on charges of high treason, and expresses 
the intense affection which he felt for his family. 
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resistance to Hitler whose individual members martyred themselves in behalf 
of Germany’s continued allegiance to valid human standards. German secondary 
students thus do have moral prototypes who lived and died during the National 
Socialist period with whom they can properly identify themselves. 


Barthel leaves the task of building an instructional unit out of his materials 
to Erich Kosthorst.4 Kosthorst introduces his unit by deploring the tendency 
to ignore the recent history of Germany. He speaks with approval of a trend 
toward the correction of this situation.®:* Kosthorst takes the position that the 
German resistance to Hitler cannot be treated in class without simultaneously 
coming to grips with the National Socialist period itself. Out of this examination, 
certain themes (Leitthema) should be developed. Among these themes are a 
general contrast between the totalitarian and democratic states, the origin of the 
totalitarian National Socialist state out of the Weimar Republic, the value and 
limits of human freedom, and the significance of tolerance and a willingness to 
compromise. 


Only ten hours of instruction can be reasonably allotted to the unit according 
to Kosthorst, so materials must be carefully selected in terms of their functional 
worth. The criteria for the selection of subject matter are determined on the 
basis of their value as a means of strengthening the allegiance of students to a 
free human order. The demonology of totalitarian ideologies and of unrestricted 
power are presented only for the purpose of pointing out the evil inherent in 
them. It is assumed that the revulsion engendered by this understanding will 
increase the loyalty of students to free political and social processes. 


The following outline and time allotments indicate in general the material 
which Kosthorst includes in his unit on National Socialism and the German Resist- 
ance Movement: 


I. The Spiritual (Geistige) Posture of the National Socialist State (Three hours of 
class time) 


A. Its Theoretical Basis 
B. Its Radical Consequences 


II. The Consequences of an Unrestricted Foreign Policy (Three hours 


A. The Preparation for War 
B. The Catastrophe 


4Kosthorst, Erich, “Der Nationalsozialismus und die deutsche Widerstandsbewegung”’, Geschichte 
in Wissenschaft und Unterricht (May, 1955), Volume 10, pp. 286-296. Ernst Klett Verlag, Stuttgart. 
This journal is the official publication of the German association of history teachers. In this sense 
there is some basis for a belief that this kind of material is generally acceptable among German teachers. 


5Kosthorst, Erich, op. cit., p. 286, footnote. Kosthorst states that it has been ordered by the 
administrative authorities in Muenster, that all students must write on the history of Germany from 
1928 to the present time as a part of the university admission examination. This regulation became 
effective in April, 1959. 


*Fditorial, “Report on Bonn”, The Atlantic Monthly (March, 1960), Volume 205, Number 3, 
pp. 4-8. This report details the current situation in regard to anti-Semitism in Germany. It also 
reports that the Ministry of the Interior is preparing a comprehensive standard work on the Nazi era 
for the schools. Much of the material for this work will undoubtedly be drawn from the same sources 
as are cited by Barthel and Kosthorst. 
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IJ]. The German Resistance Movement and Its Battle for the Reestablishment of 


Human Dignity (Four hours) 


A. Its Purposes and Procedures 


B. Its Significance and Its Legacy 


Kosthorst begins his discussion with an examination into the decline and fall 
of the Weimar Republic. The most important factor which precipitated the down- 
fall of the Republic was the widespread unemployment of the time. It produced 
doubt in regard to the fundamental basis of democracy, destroyed the will to 
freedom, and engendered the psychological climate wherein a “dictator could find 
resonance”. The strong man appeared in response to this situation in the person 
of Hitler. Many good Germans with high hopes welcomed him by laying their 
freedoms at his feet in exchange for social security and improved economic circum- 
stances. Hitler betrayed these hopes. He destroyed the dignity of all human 
beings, he drove his people into a conquest based on racial delusions and a lust 
for power, and he eventually led Germany into a state of guilt, want, and misery. 


Kosthorst states that the material should be presented in such a way that 
democracy emerges as an ideal in opposition to the horror represented by the 
Hitlerite state. The students must resolve for themselves the values inherent 
in the two systems. Kosthorst is confident that they will be loyal to a free order 
as soon as they come to recognize the totalitarian state for what it is, a dangerous 
possibility for salvation from the crises which beset modern mass society. This 
loyalty to a free democratic order is the first and most important learning objective 


which Kosthorst seeks to attain. 


German secondary social science and history teachers employ research 
techniques as an instructional device to a greater extent than is common in the 
United States. Kosthorst, for example, has his students refer to original sources 
for their information on the intellectual and spiritual orientation of the National 
Socialist state. Much of this work is to be done at home with the help of their 
parents. Kosthorst states that many of the students can be expected to have at 
least a copy of Mein Kampf available. Other sources which students examine 
include the protocols of secret meetings over which Hitler presided, his public 
utterances, the findings of the Nuernberg trials, and a host of others. This 
examination will establish for the students that everything which Hitler attempted 
was consonant with his philosophy and objectives as originally stated in Mein 
Kampf. Kosthorst is of the belief that this widely distributed work was seldom 
read during the Hitlerite period. He wants everyone, including the parents of 
his students, to read Mein Kampf now in terms of the consequences which have 


resulted from it. 


Schematically, the analysis of the original materials of the National Socialist 
period results in the following outlined conclusions.’ 


I. Hitler’s Basic Premises 


A. The need for living space (Lebensraum) is biologically engendered 
B. Consequently, there must be a penetration of the East by the Germans 


C. The primary historical conceptions 


7Kosthorst, Erich, op. cit., pp. 288-289. 
developed. 


This is a literal translation of the outline which Kosthorst 
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1. Race and blood are the motive forces of world history 
2. The German race is the mother of all culture 
aes ; : : : 
3. The Jewish race is the source of all misery 
D. The ethical basis for action is the practical value of the act in relation to the 
foregoing premises 


II. Objectives of the National Socialist State 
A. Political objective: the security and expansion of the German population mass 
1. Necessary implementation of this objective: the “winning” of new 
living space (Lebensraum) in Europe 
Method to be employed: the use of force as a calculated risk 
a. An estimate of Franco-British force 
b. An analysis of the German situation 
First military objective: the elimination of the threat to Germany’s 
flanks (Austria and Czechoslovakia) 
4. The exploitation of the advantage resulting from the achievement of 
these objectives 


lo 


io) 


Kosthorst believes that the students are bound to raise a question at the outset 
of the unit regarding the possible good which was present in the Hitler regime. He 
suggests that the answer to this question be deferred until the end of the unit. 
By then no polemic in regard to it is necessary; the question will have answered 
itself on the basis of the evidence. The means which Hitler employed to achieve 
his ends were so utterly devoid of any ethical content that even if success had been 
attained, the whole action could not have been justified on a humane basis. 
Kosthorst has his students conclude that the Golden Rule is an operational prin- 
ciple which a people can ignore under twentieth century conditions only at their 
peril. 


Even applying Hitler’s own pragmatic test that the only ethical criterion 
is the probability of achieving a stated objective, his program must be regarded 
as a failure. Germany has a higher living standard now in the Federal Republic 
in a smaller geographic area than her people have ever enjoyed before. This fact 
should demonstrate to the students that cultural and economic well-being is depen- 
dent on something other than Lebensraum. 





The next section of the unit concerns itself with Hitler’s unrestricted foreign 
policy. Here the students learn from original sources the general plan of conquest 
upon which Hitler embarked. His constant statements of limited objectives are 
shown as steps in his larger strategy designed to lull his foreign resistance into 
complacency. It is at this point that both Barthel and Kosthorst interject the 
first note of explanation for the actions of the German people during the Hitlerite 
period. They point out that Hitler’s program from 1932 to 1939 received the 
acquiescence of many foreigners, and that in some instances Hitler received even 
their outright approval and admiration. They do not, however, excuse German 
sins of commission on the basis of foreign sins of omission. They merely point 
out that Hitler not only duped the Germans, but that he also succeeded in doing 
the same thing to the people and leadership of foreign powers. Opposition from 
abroad was only vocal and strong enough to afford Hitler with sufficient resistance, 
so that by overcoming it, he laid the basis for the continued enthusiastic support 
and approval of the worst elements in the German community. These worst 
elements are represented as those who were most impressed by “successes” 
stemming from the use of terror as an instrument of policy. 
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The rest of the Germans quailed before this organized terror with the critical 
exception of the members of the resistance movement. Kosthorst holds that it 
would be a “‘perfectly legitimate objective” to convey to the students the objective 
history of the resistance to Hitler and National Socialism. This would be a 
“conservative” treatment of the material as opposed to the “evolutionary” 
treatment which Kosthorst actually advocates. 


This evolutionary approach would cause his students to analyze their present 
situation as developing human beings within a historical context. They would 
examine the motives of both the Hitlerites and those of the resistance workers. 
Out of this analysis they would be led to understand that finally all decisions must 
be made by individuals on the basis of ethical and moral criteria; that there are 
decisions at certain historical periods which must be made without consideration 
for such factors as what the prevailing legality may be, or what may be the con- 
sequences for one’s family, one’s country, or career. The arrival by induction at 
this conclusion constitutes the second major objective of the unit. In such 
circumstances as prevailed under Hitler, the only frame of reference for decision 
is the personal conception of the Absolute which the individual holds. The men 
of the resistance movement serve as prototypes of this kind of moral hero at the 
conclusion of Kosthorst’s unit. 


A SuMMARY ANALYSIS 


The current interest in the recent history of Germany within Germany ante- 
dates the anti-Semitic incidents which occurred at the close of 1959 and continued 
on into 1960. German history teachers are apparently realistically confronting 
the problems which have been engendered by the necessity for teaching the facts 
about the National Socialist period. This whole curricular trend is German in 
its origin, and the expressed concern, judging from the tone of the published 
materials, is acute. There is no positive evidence in these articles of the effect 
of the post-World War II effort on the part of the victors to denazify or reeducate 
the Germans. 


The material which is being developed is objective and comprehensive in its 
scope. No effort is made to avoid the unquestioned guilt of Hitler and of the 
German people for their initiation of World War II. That the victorious Allies 
contributed to the rise of Hitler after World War I is presented as objective fact, 
but this observation is not accepted as an excuse for the wrongs which were com- 
mitted against humanity in the name of the German people. Instead it is used 
as a partial explanation of the support which Hitler received from the Germans. 
This support in the main is explained in terms of an irresistible chain of events 
engulfing the lives of individual Germans, dulling their sense of human responsi- 
bility, and paralyzing their individual wills to act against the evils of National 
Socialism. Hitler was a master at controlling a situation of incipient mass 
anarchy of this kind and exploited it fully in order to further his lust for power. 
Only a remnant of Germans, those who died in their resistance to the Nazis, had 
the courage to try to destroy Hitlerism. These are the prototypes of the true 
Germanity with which Barthel and Kosthorst would have German students 
identify themselves. 
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There is no particular value in imbuing German youth with the idea that 
German blood is somehow corrupt. The sins of the fathers in this instance cannot 
be visited upon the children. The past is unalterable. The present and future 
are subject to constructive action. These are typical ideas which seem to permeate 
the thinking of German historians. They are based on the belief that a pervading 
sense of guilt might cause a resurgence of Hitlerism. In the absence of any observ- 
able magnanimity German students might develop an apologia for Hitler and act 
on his teachings. 


It is far better in the opinion of German historians for these students to 
identify themselves with those members of the resistance who willingly died, not 
for Germany alone, but for the whole of humanity. They recognized the fallacies 
in their traditional value patterns and repudiated them with the sacrifice of their 
lives. 


That the Germans are currently committed to peaceful means for resolving 
international conflicts appears to be established with a reasonable degree of 
certainty. They do not believe a continued allegiance to the war institution is 
worthwhile. The alternative to war, the internal development of Germany as a 
fully participating member of the emerging world community, promises more to 
the individual German than a loyalty to the old military values. For a people 
with a strong military tradition, this shift in national purpose requires a correspond- 
ing shift in emphasis in the social studies and history programs of the German 
secondary schools. 


As a response to this necessity, German teachers are seeking to define the 
role which a responsible and free individual should play in the present situation 
of mankind. This existential problem obviously confronts non-Germans as well. 
It is to be hoped, however, that even in terms of their resolve to be good individual 
members of the world community, the Germans will curb their propensity for 
heroism. 


THE CONDITION OF THE HUMANITIES 
Continued from page 7#) 


prestige, for it has tried to stick to the facts and to abjure interpretation on the 
mistaken assumption that this is what science does too. Science does no such 
thing. The degree of interpretation in science is enormous and no less so for 
being based on the facts. Thus history in the grand sense: intellectual history, 
cultural history, has to be imported since it is no longer home-grown. But there 
is nothing of this kind that we import that could not be produced by native labor 
if we only change our attitude to one which is receptive to it. And changing atti- 
tudes means changing philosophies. We need a philosophy which is receptive to 
philosophies and not the one we have which is not. The humanities need to 
return to their philosophical ground, on the basis of which they have always 
been so rich and abundant, so deep and so rewarding. 
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EDUCATION AS GROWTH OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


BY SING-NAN FEN 


DEWEY’S EQUATION OF EDUCATION WITH GROWTH HAS BEEN AN ENIGMA TO HIS 
DISCIPLES AND HIS CRITICS ALIKE. The pointed question, growth whither, was 
asked by one of his most brilliant disciples, Boyd Bode.! Only recently, Professor 
Price stated that this notion of Dewey’s delivered in his ‘influential, dark and 
masterful’ book Democracy And Education is an “empty parcel.’”? Dewey’s own 
answer, that “the concept is one that must find universal and not specified limited 
application,’ probably never satisfied his critics.‘ In this paper, we shall interpret 
the concept of growth as growth of environmental consciousness in correspondence 
with Dewey’s interactional view of experience. The first part of the paper will 
discuss Dewey’s philosophy of experience in general, and the second part will 
discuss his philosophy of growth in particular. Since this is an interpretative 
and not a historical paper, we shall feel free to follow more than one of Dewey’s 
texts in so far as the continuity of his own thought is preserved. 


We must start with an adequate description of human life. How human 
life is described is an important philosophical problem, for with it is interlocked 
not only our view of education but also our view on knowledge, ethics, and many 
other human enterprises. It is generally known that in his later years, Dewey 
became dissatisfied with his own early description of human life as an interaction 
between an organism and its environment. His quarrel lay specifically with the 
connectives ‘between... and...’ for they suggest that an organism can be 
considered separately from the environment without impairing its integrity and 
identity. A case in point is the concept of mind which has puzzled both educators 
and philosophers for ages, as it is taken to be “a name for something complete by 
itself’’® prior to interaction. Whether the word, /ransaction, which Dewey developed 
with Bentley or the theory, behaviorism, which Ryle polished with elegance and 
luster can account for matters like mind better than the original word, interaction, 


SING-NAN FEN is a Professor of Education, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
'Bode, B., Progressive Education at Crossroads (1938), p. 83. 
Price, K., ‘On “Having an Education”’,’ Harvard Ed. Review, Vol. 28, No. 4 (Fall 1958), p. 323-24. 
3Dewey, J., Experience and Education (1938), p. 39. 
4Hook, S., “John Dewey—Philosopher of Growth”, J/. of Philosophy, Vol. 56, No. 26 (Dec. 17, 
1959), p. 1013. 
5Dewey, J., Democracy and Education (1926), p. 155. 
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is not our main concern here. Whichever description is preferred, what needs to 
be stressed is the fact that human life, individual or collective, is closely tied up 
with its environment. 


That we as human beings are environmentally bound is a factual lesson 
learned by philosophers from scientists. As far as the lesson is factual, there is 
little which a philosopher can argue about. If this acceptance of the scientific 
fact is said to be blind and uncritical, then we are all blind and uncritical when- 
ever we accept and act on the facts that we have to breathe air, we have to eat 
food, and we have to wear clothes in order to live. On the other hand, the lesson 
is philosophically significant as it conceives a wisdom of which education as 
growth of environmental consciousness is an appropriate implementation. 


The wisdom starts with the correction of ‘‘a certain blindness in human be- 
ings’”’® philosophically baptized as the ego-centric predicament. Environmentally 
bound, we are rendered insensitive and unresponsive to the existence as well as 
the change of environments. Such a predicament was well expressed in a 
Chinese poem: 


Long we live in the mountain 
Fain are we ignorant of it. 


As a practical consequence, we may suffer from what can be called an ‘evolu- 
tionary lag’ and be deprived of opportunities of the enjoyment of good living. 


Life is always worth living, if one have such responsive sensibilities. But we of 
the highly educated classes (so called) have most of us got far, far away from Nature. 
We are trained to seek the choice, the rare, the exquisite exclusively, and to overlook 
the common. We are stuffed with abstract conceptions, and glib with verbalities and 
verbosities; and in the culture of these higher functions, the peculiar sources of joy 
connected with our simpler functions often dry up, and we grow stone-blind and 
insensible to life’s more elementary and general goods and joys.’ 


This quotation from James is relevant in that it tells vividly the unwholesome 
effect of unnatural education or culture and the self-defeating process of stagnation.° 
It also tells the big issue involved in education, the issue of the worth or worth- 
lessness of living. Education is inevitably involved in the big issue because it 
does something to our experience which proves to be harmful or beneficial in 
consequences. The harm an unnatural education can do to our experience and 
life as illustrated in James’ quotation can be specifically located in what is known 
as the tertiary qualities of experience. 


According to Kennedy, tertiary qualities “give the formal unity of significance 
to our experience.”® They differ from the primary and secondary qualities in 


SJames, W., Talks to Teachers on Psychology (Norton Library, No. 7, 1958), p. 149. 

7Tbid., p. 165. 

SUnnatural in the sense of unnatural to human psychology, which according to both Dewey and 
James is primarily activistic only secondarily intellectualistic. See Dewey’s School and Society (Phenix 
Book edition), p. 101. 

*Kennedy, G., ““Dewey’s Concept of Experience: Determinate, Indeterminate, and Problematic,” 
JI. of Philosophy, Vol. 56, No. 21 (Oct. 8, 1959), p. 801-02. 
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that whereas the two “modify particular aspects of an experience . . . these 
tertiary qualities suffuse an entire experience, giving it a peculiar character.”!” 
Indeed it is because of the presence of the tertiary quality that an experience 
is an experience. Unfortunately the tertiary quality that characterizes an experi- 
ence is also capable of shielding us from active interactions with changing environ- 
ment. Kennedy advisedly used the plural number, tertiary qualities. But 
James’ intellectuals are stone-blind just as the singular tertiary quality makes 
impossible the pluralistic presence of other tertiary qualities. This blinding effect 
of tertiary quality can be further demonstrated by the work of art. Truly, “‘i 

is the controlled expression of a mood which gives unity to a work of art.”"" Again 
the same artistic mood is liable to repeat itself in the form of the same style to 
the point of staleness and monotony. As style is the man, it also conceives the 
danger of stunning the growth of the man. If Freud has indeed shown that 
“even dreams . . . acquire significance when we focus our attention on the per- 
vasive quality which binds their apparently inchoate and absurd details,” then 
we have all the reason to regret that our life is dream like when we inadvertently 
let a singular teriary quality dull our sensitivity and sensibility at our waking 
moments. ‘The slumber of dogma’ is more than a metaphor. 


It is by no means accidental that the philosopher who coined the term éertiary 
quality was also the one who saw no ultimate ground to distinguish waking from 
dreaming."® In so far as a singular tertiary quality shields us from active inter- 
action with changing environment as illustrated by James’ intellectuals, the 
distinction between waking and dreaming is pragmatically immaterial. There 
have been numerous psychiatric studies bearing out Santayana’s penetrating 
insight. 


But tertiary qualities are not subjective by nature as Reichenbach main- 
tained.* In so far as these qualities are the outcome of interactions between an 
organism and its environment, there is nothing subjective about them. For this 
very reason, Dewey attributes ‘doubt’ to a situation which is a situation of inter- 
action, and doubt, instead of being a personal mental state, is a tertiary quality. 
What renders tertiary qualities subjective is not what they are, but what they do. 
There is nothing subjective about doubt in principle, but there are doubts which 
paralyze life activities, the activity of inquiry included. The word subjectivity 
indicates the undesirability of such a paralysis. 


Santayana was also mistaken in thinking that Dewey’s philosophy of experi- 
ence contains nothing crucial to make the distinction between dreaming and 
waking pragmatically significant. In so far as Dewey, more than James, em- 
phasized the environmental share of our experience, he had all the merits of 


10Tbid., p. 801. 

NTbid., p. 802. 

27 bid. 

18Santayana, G., “Dewey's Naturalistic Metaphysics”, in The Philosophy of John Dewey (ed. by 
Schilpp), p. 256. 


M4Reichenbach, H., ““Dewey’s Theory of Science’’, As 13, p. 177-182. 
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realism without having inherited its weakness. Particularly, the concept of 
environment, superior to the traditional concept, independent reality, calls forth 
the idea of ‘‘the genuine correspondence of life and mind with nature . . . like the 
correspondence of two persons who “‘correspond”’ in order to learn each one of the 
acts, ideas, and intents of the other one, in such ways as to modify one’s own 
intents, ideas, and acts, and to substitute partaking in a common and inclusive 
sitution for separate and independent performances.”’® The presence of this 
kind of correspondence distinguishes waking from dreaming and signifies that we 
have not lost touch with reality on account of a singular tertiary quality. 


Aside from its departure from the traditional correspondence theory, the 
concept, correspondence, as Dewey entertained it, frees pragmatism from the 
irresponsible charge of unprincipled subjectivism and prevents it from being 
misinterpreted as a sort of reductionism as the concept, equilibrium, is liable to 
be. The desirable relation between an organism and its environment cannot be 
adequately described as equilibrium which is borrowed from the physical sciences. 
There is simply the lack of intellectual element in the maintenence and restora- 
tion of equilibrium. To say that we correspond with our environment just as 
we correspond with our friends, on the other hand, is a mere use of metaphor. 
But the metaphor is singularly fortunate and suggestive in that both the intel- 
lectual and the practical aspects of our relations with environment are stressed. 
Also suggested are the aesthetic qualities. Above all a heightened environmental 
consciousness is clearly indicated in the keeping up with the correspondence. 


It goes without saying that this correspondence, from the evolutionary point 
of view is interactional, not spectatorial, and achievement, not a neutral per- 
formance. The achievemental nature is amply demonstrated in such Darwinian 
concepts as ‘adjustment’, ‘adaptation’, ‘natural selection’, and ‘the survival of 
the fittest’. Without over-stretching the word, education, we can rightfully say 
that the story of evolution as told in the Origin of Species is the story of education 
for survival. through correspondence. To conceive the education of man as a 
continuation of this story, with James’ intellectuals serving as negative instances, 
is Dewey’s unique contribution to education and philosophy. Within this 
naturalistic context, we shall examine the idea, education as growth of environ- 
mental consciousness. 


I] 


As Dewey was Hegelian in origin, it is perhaps expedient to interpret his view 
of human growth and development in terms of a dialectical movement. In 
accordance with this dialectical movement, in the very process of human growth 
and development is conceived the seed of negation. ‘““There can be no doubt of 
the tendency of organic plasticity, of the physiological basis, to lessen with grow- 
ing years. The instinctively mobile and eagerly varying action of childhood, 
the love of new stimuli and new developments too easily passes into a “‘settling 
down,” which means aversion to change and a resting on past achievements.”’!” 


Dewey, J., Art as Experience (Putname paper edition), p. 13. 
Dewey, J., Experience and Nature (Dover paper edition), p. 283. 


17Dewey, J., Democracy and Education, p. 58. 
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EDUCATION AS GROWTH OF ENVIRONMENTAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Education as growth of environmental consciousness is the negation of this nega- 
tion. To understand such a function of education, we can contrast Dewey’s 
idea with the ancient and venerable educational idea, Know Thyself. 


Interpreted in the context of Socratic legend, the ancient idea had its pur- 
pose of exposing human blindness. The well known Socratic method could be 
viewed as the pragmatic implementation of this exposition. But the purgative 
process, under whatever fashionable name, linguistic therapy, or phenomenological 
reduction, leaves an individual stark naked in brittle clarity without engagement 
or commitment whatsoever. Certainly it is important to know that we have 
been blind. More important is it to know what we should do next. Granting 
that ignorant or blind commitment is our vice, are we to consider knowledge 
which is supposed to be virtue as consisting simply in the paradox, the knowledge 
of our own ignorance or blindness? Especially if the knowledge of our own 
ignorance or blindness is the most important knowledge, how are we to convince 
ourselves and others of the conclusiveness of the pilgrim of progress of self nega- 
tion, since confession and repentance can be as contingent as commitment and 
engagement? What is it in the logic of self negation that the logic of self affirma- 
tion lacks? If ignorance and blindness can be exposed in formal inconsistency, 
as Socrates himself and the later-day category caretakers seemed to believe, 
would our life claim in general and knowledge claim in particular be improved if 
formal consistency is maintained at any price, as fanatics of all sorts are most 
capable of doing? As philosophy is generally considered a ‘liberal’ education in 
so far as it stimulates students as to how to think without due consideration of 
what to think, and the Socratic method has had a strong grip on liberal educators, 
these questions cannot be left unanswered. 


Without prejudicing Dewey’s emphasis on inquiry, we can find in his educa- 
tional theory a strain of thought directly in opposition to this artificial and futile 
way of doing philosophy as well as of educating students to think in vacuum. 
Education as growth of environmental consciousness is taken to represent that 
strain. 


Instead of calling the educated to know themselves, Dewey matter-of-factly 
called them to fit themselves in the strict Darwinian sense. The normal way to 
fit ourselves, corresponding to the ‘clinical’ way of going to a psychiatrist as we 
become pathologically wrapped up, is to insure the growth-of environmental 
consciousness, and it is the business of formal education to insure this growth. 
The way formal education should go about this business is to drive home the 
interactional nature of experience not by reasoning or persuasion but by referring 
the existent interests of the students to the appropriate environment. Individuals 
make a difference in the quality of experience by virtue of their personal interests. 
But interests without transformation in correspondence to environment are ego- 
centric, vested, or pathological. In transaction with environment interests undergo 
an educative process the effect of which cannot be surpassed by direct personal 
instruction. This has been the way of educating our beliefs as evidenced in 
science education. This, according to Dewey, should also be the way of educating 
our interests intended by the so-called humanity education. Whoever and what- 
ever is to be educated, Dewey insisted that ““We never educate directly, but in- 
directly by means of environment.” !* 





'8Dewey, J., Democracy and Education, p. 22. 
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Many reasons can be found in Dewey’s philosophy to justify the pedagogic 
creed, educate through environment, not through direct personal instruction. 
From the logical point of view, to educate through environment is to follow the 
logic of discovery instead of the logic of argumentation, demonstration, and 
persuasion.'® From the moral point of view, to educate through environment is 


to follow the basic principle of social control, “that the fundamental means of 


27290 


control is not personal but intellectual. Most important of all, from the edu- 
cational point of view to educate through environment is to put emphasis on 
learning not on teaching. There is no sense of education without learning and 
there could be no learning without appropriate environment, and teaching in the 
ordinary and traditional sense is quite dispensible. Thus the business of an 
educator is to facilitate the presentation or representation of an appropriate 
environment to the interested individuals. Thus objective lessons, without the 
personal authority of a teacher intervening, will be learned in the transaction 
which is a natural, not an artificial, educative experience. 


In appropriating environment, there are strong possibilities of appropriating 
students’ minds. Education thus conducted is nothing but subtle manipulation. 
But it is the open-endedness of the logic of discovery that distinguishes education 
from sugar-coated indoctrination. Relevant in this connection is the qualifica- 
tion of an educator himself as a sensitive learner, not a teacher of the truth. 


To arrange particular environment corresponding to particular interest, an 
educator’s aim is to unlock the interests of students from ego-centric predicament 
and facilitate a scene of natural selection and the survival of the fittest as far as 
personal interests are concerned. Educators select environment without the 
necessity of loading the verdict of environment with regard to the interest. Stu- 
dents are profited by gaining access to a public and objective support or veto of 
their personal interests through the verdict. A person is mature in so far as he 
acquires the initiative and automacy to be environmentally conscious whenever 
his personal interest is at stake. This is a continuous self education of interests 
or, to use Dewey’s own terms, to remain ‘plastic’ and ‘dependent’, by virtue of 
which we are what we are in the animal kingdom.” Thus the aim of formal 
education is self-education and further education and the most important learning 
is learning to learn. With growth interpreted as growth of environmental con- 
sciousness, these adages are not empty parcels. In the following, we shall cite 
two examples to illustrate education as growth of environmental consciousness. 


In speaking of habits as expression of growth,” and of education as “‘consisting 
in the acquisition of those habits that effect an adjustment of an individual and 
his environment”, % Dewey emphasized particularly “the intellectual element in a 
habit” which “‘fixes the relation of the habit to the varied and elastic use.”"* Where 
else and how else can the ‘varied’ and ‘elastic’ use find relevancy except to the 
variables in the environment or even the variations of the total environment? 


Dewey, J., Reconstruction of Philosophy (1959), p. 31. 
Dewey, J., Democracy and Education, p. 54. 

"Tbid., p. 54. 

2Tbid., p. 5 
I bid., p. 55. 
*Tbid., p. 57 
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E.pUCATION AS GROWTH OF ENVIRONMENTAL CONSCIOUSNESS 91 
With and only with the growth of environmental consciousness can our habit be 
assets, “as powers so well established that their possessor always has them as 
resources when needed.” Without the growth, habits are to become our liability 
exactly in the degree of their having fixed hold on us, of their shielding us from 
being conscious of the variations in the environment by the iron curtain of a singu- 
lar tertiary quality which, following the latest fashion should be called “onto- 
logical commitment”. 


It is generally known that in his Chicago years, Dewey was particularly 
concerned with introducing cultural history and human geography to young 
children by way of their homely interest in cooking, sewing, and housing. Aside 
from Dewey’s yeomanry approach to culture and humanistic approach to geog- 
raphy, such a pedagogical procedure is the most concrete illustration of education 
as growth of environmental consciousness. Young children can hardly see that 
the long past history and the far away alien societies are our genuine environment; 
that none of our vital interests can be entertained in isolation from them, this being 
particularly true in a highly developed industrial world community. It is, there- 
fore, according to Dewey, the business of schools to inform the individual lives 
“with the life of nature and of society.”*® This aim of formal education is all too 
familiar in view of the ceremonial advocating of education for cultural heritage 
or human brotherhood by the professional commencement speakers. But there 
is a great difference. In Dewey’s case, the so-called humanities, history in par- 
ticular, are to be learned through the logic of discovery, not as a lesson in rhetoric. 
As Dewey said of himself, “I did not know, until the children told me, that the 
reason for the late development of the cotton industry as compared with the 
woolen is that the cotton fiber is so very difficult to free from the seeds. The 
children worked this out for themselves with the actual materials, aided by ques- 
tions and suggestions from the teacher.’’?? 


Dewey’s emphasis on ‘discovery’ in humanistic studies is noteworthy, for it 
answers the recent criticism of his stress on inquiry at the expense of acquiry. 
The criticism is rooted in the lack of a thorough understanding of the basic inter- 
actional view of experience and the related learning-by-doing theory. As a phi- 
losopher sensitive to our social environment, Dewey never meant to neglect our 
human heritage, the so-called Western tradition included. What distinguishes him 
is his painstaking pedagogic effort to enable the learners to discover it by them- 
selves as a part and parcel of their own environment. Not being the first and the 
only pedagogist launching the new method of learning geography by doing or inter- 
acting with specific environment, Dewey had the foresight to extend the same 
learning procedure to the learning of the more traditional humanistic studies. 
About culture values in particular, such as the so-called democratic way of life, 
which are presumably uppermost in the critics mind, their desirability must in all 
possible instances be discovered or rediscovered by the new generation, not to be 
rationalized, honorified, and directly imparted. More important, the open- 
endedness of the logic of discovery must be respected in matter of values. Other- 


%]bid., p. 57. 
*Dewey, J., School and Society (Phenix Book), p. 62. 


27 bid., p. 21. 
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wise, acquisition will be a bare password for blind acceptance. Except for 


verbalistic play, there is no necessary incompatibility between inquiry and acquiry. 
The crucial point lies rather in that the growth of environmental consciousness 
must be accomplished in an individual’s inexhaustible discoveries. And the 
discoveries must be eventually made through interaction not through sheer book 
learning and verbal commitment. Therein lies the distinction of ‘consciousness’. 


Characteristically, pragmatism as a tradition has been the first to stress 
that consciousness must be experienced as appropriate responses to environment, 
not as ghostly echoes in a mysterious machine. With the belated development 
of the Rylian concept of mind, philosophers to-day should see more clearly what 
Dewey together with his colleages was doing to human consciousness. Nay, with 
the testimony of the empirical social psychology, Dewey seems to be fifty years 
ahead of Ryle as of to-day. While Ryle substituted a behavioristic machine for 
a ghost in the machine and ignored conveniently the environmental share of the 
development of human mind, social environments in particular, Dewey’s pioneer 
work in socializing psychology enabled him to integrate behaviorism and institu- 
tionism which Ryle could only do with a vain and vague promise after a long 
drawn out display of virtuosity. 


The concept of mind cannot be considered apart from the concept of environ- 
ment. It is the work of environment which educates or molds the mind. In so 
far as environmental consciousness is environmental, there always remain the 
open-ended possibilities which cannot be attended to by the intellectualistic edu- 
cation arbitrarily defined by Ryle. It is only fitting for an educated man to be 
ready to inquire into these possibilities not to shun them, no matter how different 
they may be from our present outlook. What, after all, is the good of “having 
an education’ if it does not fit us to change in response or correspondence to a 
changing environment? How can we literally grow in a changing world without 
growing with the changing world? [fn so far as education as growth of environ- 
mental consciousness enables us to adjust to the changing world consciously, it is 
the only education conceivable from the evolutionary point of view. And basically 
this educational theory is one in correspondence with the interactional view of 
experience. 


Among philosophers, Dewey, like Plato, was unique in the integrated treat- 
ment of philosophy and education. This uniqueness is probably due to their 
common interest in the ‘problems of men,’ particularly the problem of the Paideia 
of men. In Dewey’s case, however, since his outlook is intentionally naturalistic, 
his philosophy was cut out to be intercultural. If Plato was Greek at the best, 
Dewey had the potentiality of transcending the so-called Western tradition. 
This is a matter of no minor importance in view of the world community to-day. 
His idea of education as growth of environmental consciousness can be valued as 
universally pertinent and profound. Is it an accident that foreign students, 
especially the younger ones from the younger nations, have been overwhelmingly 
attracted to his philosophy as well as his educational theory while the American 
professionals are tantalized by conspicuous, exotic delicacies? 


Price, K., op. cit. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY: 


The Gorky Youth Colony and Boys Town 
BY VINCENT N. LUNETTA 


ON OPPOSITE SIDES OF THE EARTH AT THE SAME PERIOD IN HISTORY, TWO UNIQUE 
BOYS’ COLONIES WERE BORN WHICH HAD GREAT IMPACT ON THEIR RESPECTIVE 
socieTiES. Both developed through philosophies which were contrary to the 
prevailing ones with regard to the handling of youth, and both were remarkably 
successful in their finished product. The underlying philosophies of both founders 
are basically antithetical, and yet in outward form many of the practices which 
were employed are strikingly similar. The colonies consisted of youth who had 
been “‘juvenile delinquents” and who had come from broken homes; generally, 
they were maladjusted and not able to live in harmony with the society from 
whence they had come. Through educative processes within the colonies, the 
vast majority of these individuals developed into well-adjusted persons capable 
of working with and contributing to their society. 


Anton Semyonovich Makarenko was deeply influenced by a Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy through which he saw a need for subservience of the individual to 
society. Outwardly, this feeling could be observed in the conformity which 
prevailed among the colonists of the Gorky Youth Colony. The colony was 
regimented and organized with military precision; through their own “Com- 
manders’ Council’’ rigid self-discipline was imposed. This particular doctrine 
was definitely not in vogue among educators in the U.S.S.R. at the time and 
was outrightly condemned. 


A distinctly Christian-democratic philosophy permeated the life of Father 
Edward Joseph Flanagan. On the basis of his creed of love for God and man he 
emphasized the development of human individuals who would work cooperatively 
with other members of their society. The life of his boys, especially in the early 
years, was very rigorous and hard, but it was not regimented and militarized as 
was the case in the Gorky Youth Colony. The town developed self-discipline 
through its elected mayor and commissioners, but the physical discipline imposed 
was not quite as rigorous as that achieved by the Commanders’ Council. Father 
Flanagan’s doctrine of providing love and a home for delinquents was outrightly 
condemned by many in his society. Such persons believed his stand to be un- 
realistic; delinquent boys must be punished in reform schools; society must be 
avenged. 


In 1920 Makarenko embarked on the development of a commune which 
was to become the well-known Gorky Youth Colony. The project was begun 
under the Department of Public Education, but especially in the early years 
practically no financial aid was forthcoming. The Department, as well as the 
local peasants, was apparently in dire financial straits. This financial hardship 


VINCENT N. LUNETTA received a Bachelor of Arts degree from Harvard College; presently, he is 
working in a Master of Arts in Education program at Tufts University under the direction of Dr. Daniel 
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caused the colony from its earliest days to be thrown almost entirely upon its 
own resources as far as buildings, food, and clothing were concerned. The early 
colonists had to work very hard, farming and building, and often they went without 
shoes and adequate clothing; food was also very scarce at times. 


Makarenko, director of the colony, seems to have arrived on the scene imbued 
with the contemporary pedagogical theories of his time. These were very progres- 
sive theories which called for a “social education”. The Department of Public 
Education held that “punishment of any sort is degrading, . . . give the fullest 
possible scope to the sacred creative impulses of the child, . . . rely solely upon 
self-organization and self-discipline [by the individual, himself].”! Makarenko 
did not hold these ideas very long, however. He soon found that he was getting 
nowhere with his first charges, two youths who had fairly long criminal records. 
They continued their escapades even as he attempted to work with them. Finally, 
when he could stand it no longer he punched one of the surly boys in the face. 
He condemned himself for this extreme action and never used such methods 
personally again, but from this time on the two youths respected him and worked 
with him constructively. They formed the vital nucleus around which the colony 
grew and prospered. 


Subsequently punishment was imposed for infractions of colony rules. This 
punishment was not enforced by adults or guards. The colony was by no means 
a prison; it had no walls. The colonists worked very hard and stayed of their 
own free will. The colony offered them, even with the work which was required, 
a better life than they could have had outside on their own. Makarenko’s methods 
involving punishment and discipline brought him much derision from the Depart- 
ment of Education which called his colony a “‘police regime”, but he could see no 
other practical way. He went so far as to publicly state that teachers were bound 
to use compulsion, explaining that it is “. impossible to base the whole of 
education on the child’s interests, . . . cultivation of a sense of duty frequently 


9 


runs counter to their inner desires . . .”” 

Makarenko’s colony from its earliest days was growing continually. In 
fact, one of his fundamental suppositions was that growth is essential to a col- 
lective. The boys were impressed with the fact that they were working for a 
better life for themselves and for all their people. Great emphasis was placed on 
education and the school in the colony. Makarenko picked his permanent teach- 
ers with the greatest care, believing that personal interest and example of adults 
was of greatest importance. He and his teachers set very high standards of work 
and effort which certainly influenced and inspired the youth in his charge. He 
decried the great numbers of poorly motivated and poorly trained teachers who 
were influencing youth throughout the country. 


For purposes of work, discipline, and everyday living, the colony was divided 
into “detachments”, some permanent and some only temporary. All colonists 
held similar status positions within their respective detachments except for one 
who was chosen “commander”. This colonist was charged with the responsibility 
1Makarenko, A. S., The Road to Life (Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1955), 
Part 1, p. 239. 


*Tbid., Part 1, p. 240. 
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of organizing and running the detachment and fulfilling all tasks assigned to it. 
The commanders of permanent detachments and selected others made up the 
“Commanders’ Council” which had very comprehensive control over the life of 
the commune. 


This council also acted as a court for infractions of rules and regulations. The 
group had great influence and respect, and punishment was usually in the form of 
extra work assignments and restriction of privileges. Occasionally it also included 
deprivation of food, social ostracism, and even banishment from the colony. 
Matters of policy of great importance to the whole collective were discussed in 
detail with this group by Makarenko, and he gave them surprisingly great freedom 
of action. In this way he hoped to develop among the colonists, leadership, 
responsibility, and the feeling that this was their own collective. These policies 
were also widely criticized by Makarenko’s contemporaries in the Department of 
Education. 


The detachments of necessity worked long hours in the fields and in the work- 
shops doing all the physical work themselves. The trades included those of the 
carpenter, blacksmith, wheelwright, bootmaker, tailor, and miller. Work was 
done for townspeople to bring additional income into the collective. The colony 
grew and increased its standard of living continually through all this work though 
they also suffered together through prolonged hardship. 


The relationship of the colony with the surrounding communities was often 
very poor. To improve this condition and also for their educational values, the 
colonists staged plays for their neighbors. These were originally cast by a 
voluntary group, but the demand and influence of the plays was so great that a 
mixed detachment was appointed by the Commanders’ Council to fulfill this 
function. In his comment on this activity, Makarenko displays part of his 
underlying philosophy. ‘“The making of the dramatic circle into a mixed detach- 


ment was a real reform . . . the voluntary circle was always a little inclined to 
excessive ‘democratism’ and fluctuation in membership, .. . it was a battle- 
field of individual tastes and claims . . .”* One of Makarenko’s basic beliefs was 


that the will of the majority must dominate over the wills of individuals in an 
effective society. 


From very early in its history the life of the collective was dominated by a 
military atmosphere. Discipline was enforced in this way, colonists marched in 
formation, saluted when given orders, etc. As mentioned previously, such con- 
formity was not the approved practice in the Department of Education at that 
time. This dispute plus a number of others eventually resulted in the replacement 
of Makarenko and the gradual disintegration of the original Gorky Colony. After 
he resignation, however, he continued to practice his “method” in the Dzerzhinsky 
Commune which was an offshoot of the Gorky Colony but which was not under 
the Department of Education. 


Under Makarenko’s leadership the Gorky Colony grew to contain over 
five hundred boys at one time. The vast majority of these had come to the colony 


3Jbid., Part 2, p. 77. 
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as delinquents with very poor backgrounds. Most of the “graduates” of the 
colony made exemplary records for themselves in the Second World War and in 


Soviet life in general. 


I] 


The original Boys Town had its birth in 1917 when “juvenile delinquents” 
were paroled to a certain Father Flanagan who was achieving some remarkable 
results with his parolees. None of them were returning to court to face charges of 
new offenses. Father Flanagan believed that the vast majority of juvenile crimes 
were caused by society itself which provided a whole series of bad environments for 
wayward youths who very frequently came from broken homes. His remedy was 
outwardly a very simple one. Give these poor, misguided children love and an 
environment conducive to real progress. No one has ever stopped to love them 
and to have faith in them; they need love, not punishment. 


America in the 1920’s did not readily accept these ideas. Society clamored 
for revenge on young criminals; large numbers of social workers and psychologists 
said his ideas were naive, sentimental, and certainly not realistic. ‘You just 
simply could not run a home for derelict boys on such superficial ideas as he 
cherished under his black-brimmed hat.’” 


Father Flanagan saw that the best way he could hope to provide a good, 
new environment for many of his wayward boys was to give them a family and 
a home which they could call their own; this would be much more effective than 
meeting his parolees on street corners. His idea first had its fulfillment in a 
small house; later it was developed into Boys Town which has influenced the lives 
of thousands. 


With his remedy based on the precept of love, Father Flanagan still had to 
maintain discipline among the members of his “family”. He too, introduced 
methods of self-discipline to his charges, in later years through the elected mayor 
and commissioners who held court to sentence “citizens” who violated “ordi- 
nances”. Yet, he could ever countenance physical punishment. Discipline was 
imposed through extra work assignments and restriction of privileges. Like 
Makarenko’s colony, Boys Town was not a reformatory; there were no locks, 
guards, or walls to prevent escape. Responsibility was given to “‘citizens”’ to help 
them develop leadership abilities and to make them feel that they were really a 


part of their town. 


During the first decades of Boys Town the home was continually in a state 
of financial crisis. Flanagan too, received no extensive aid from any external 
source. This was felt in part by the boys and probably helped to develop a 


4Oursler F., and Oursler, W., Father Flanagan of Boys Town (Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1959), 
p. 182. 

‘]bid., pp. 247-249. 

‘Ibid, p. 144. 
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stronger feeling of unity and common purpose among them. Farming and trades 
were practiced partially as means for overcoming the financial difficulties but 
primarily for their educational value. Boys Town in its early days also sent out 
a “boys show” of travelling performers to win over friends in neighboring com- 
munities and to acquire financial support. Later it developed a choir renowned 
for its musical ability. Great stress is placed upon the importance of education 
in general. Now each individual after long discussion with officials has a special 
educational program set up for him. 


At present in Boys Town each “apartment house” is presided over by its 
elected “commissioner”, corresponding somewhat to the “detachments” and 
“commanders” in the Gorky Youth Colony. A military plan was tried in 1929 
but it met with no success whatever and was dropped. “It got in the way of 
paternal and maternal tenderness, where they were most needed.””’ Life at 
Boys Town is by no means easy, but a martial atmosphere is definitely avoided. 
Development of the individual is stressed, and conformity is not an objective. 
(This fact is exemplified in one instance by the fact that now the boys all wear 
pajamas of different design?) During World War II an effective military train- 
ing program was developed, but militarism was by no means part of the over-all 
plan; it was discontinued after the war. 


Each individual boy at Boys Town has a bank account and this grows as he 
does work at the Town. He is allowed to draw from this account for minor 
personal expenses. Makarenko envisioned a similar plan of payment for work 
but never implemented it knowing that it would be immediately condemned by 
his superiors as capitalistic and of subversive intent. 


Following the death of Father Flanagan, Boys Town has continued to grow 
and to win support. Several “towns” patterned after it have been established 
in various parts of the free world. Committed to precepts of love of God and 
man these towns have attempted to fill a gap in the lives of homeless and “mis- 
guided” boys. Thus far they have been overwhelmingly successful. 


It] 


After cutting through the socialist jargon in Makarenko’s Road to Life, one 
finds that his methods with few exceptions are very similar to those of Father 
Flanagan. Nowhere does Makarenko mention the concept of “love” between 
his charges and himself, yet he definitely was very close to them, almost as a 
father. He worked very hard with them and for them, serving as a shining 
example of a person working for the good of the collective. At times he felt 
great emotion for his boys though he always attempted to keep this hidden from 
public view.’ As might be expected, Makarenko never admitted faith in any- 
thing higher than man. Though never really condemning them he showed disdain 


for religion and priests. 


Near the end of Part 2 of Road to Life, Makarenko begins to soar. The fol- 
lowing statement of his would undoubtedly have been contested by Father 


"Ibid., p. 248. 


®See, for example, Makarenko, op. cit., Part 2, p. 208. 
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Flanagan. “Perhaps the main distinction between our educational system and 
the bourgeois one lies precisely in the fact that with us a children’s collective is 
bound to develop and prosper, to visualize a better morrow, and to aspire to it 
in joyful, common efforts, in gay steadfast visions "8 Abandoning the 
bourgeois-proletarian jargon, Flanagan would probably see this statement as an 
ideal. Both men valued education very highly in their colonies; both men saw 
a need for unity and common efforts in work. Self-discipline was maintained by 
the ‘‘colonists” and “citizens” themselves though physical punishment was car- 
ried further under Makarenko. Extremes of work were carried further under 
him too, but this labor may well have been necessary due to economic conditions 
within the society. Both men saw a need to place their charges in “responsible” 
positions to aid in their development. The government of Boys Town was 
patterned after a local city government; the Gorky Youth Colony had a very 
active and influential Komsomol nucleus.'° 


Father Flanagan would not agree that the will of society should dominate 
the will of the individual, and he would say that conformity and militarism should 
certainly not be employed in a youth colony. Flanagan believed that no boy 
was really incorrigible, but Makarenko did note one or two that he would put in 
this category. Flanagan often went all out for individuals, while Makarenko 
occasionally would cast out a boy “for the good of the collective.’ Both 
Makarenko and Flanagan wished their charges to “begin anew’, and _ they 
attempted to remove all problems and distractions of the past from the boys’ 
lives. To enforce this idea, Makarenko even kept from himself the records of 
boys sent to him, but Flanagan delved into the past histories of the boys in order 
that he, the teachers, and the counsellors, might better help them to overcome 
their difficulties and personal problems. 








Both Father Flanagan and Anton Makarenko were initially opposed by 
substantial segments of their respective societies. Both men began with a strong, 
small nucleus of boys, worked with it, and expanded it until it apparently had 
achieved very successful results, though Makarenko’s original colony lasted for a 
shorter duration of time. Eventually they won many over to their viewpoints 
and had great impact on methods used in working with youth. They certainly 
demonstrate Father Flanagan’s faith in the plasticity of youth in differing environ- 
ments when dedicated men work with them. 


9Makarenko, op. cit., Part 2, p. 297. 
Komsomols are a very select group of youth from whom future members of the Communist 
Party will be chosen. 
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HERBERT SPENCER AND THE 
GENTEEL TRADITION IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


BY JURGEN HERBST 


THE RISE OF SOCIAL DARWINISM MAY RIGHTLY BE ACCLAIMED AS THE MOST SIGNIFI- 
CANT CHARACTERISTIC OF AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY DURING 
THE LAST THREE DECADES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. In the United States 
the British sociologist Herbert Spencer became the popular apostle of the “survival 
of the fittest” doctrine in social and economic thought and life. As Richard 
Hofstadter tells us 


Spencer’s philosophy was admirably suited to the American scene. It was scientific 
in derivation and comprehensive in scope. It had a reassuring theory of progress 
based upon biology and physics. It was large enough to be all things to all men, 
broad enough to satisfy agnostics like Robert Ingersoll and theists like Fiske and 
Beecher. It offered a comprehensive world-view, uniting under one generalization 
everything in nature from protozoa to politics. Satisfying the desire of “advanced 
thinkers” for a world-system to replace the shattered Mosaic cosmogony, it soon gave 
Spencer a public influence that transcended Darwin’s. Moreover it was not a technical 
creed for professionals. Presented in language that tyros in philosophy could under- 
stand, it made Spencer the metaphysician of the homemade intellectual, and the 
prophet of the crackerbarrel agnostic.' 


As wide as Spencer’s influence reached out and as pervasively as it colored the 
modes of thought and behavior of Americans in all walks of life, its progress did 
not go unchecked. To entrust social advance to biological and physical forces, to 
abandon the process of industrialization to its own “natural” course, and to build 
all hopes for a better future on the “‘survival of the fittest” meant, in effect, to bid 
farewell to the American penchant for humanitarian reforms. Such treason to 
inherited tradition, such self-denial of the reforming spirit could not and did not 
characterize the entire spectrum of American life at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 


As true as it is that American individualism drew strong support from Spencer 
and strenghtened its intellectual arsenal with many tenets of his Synthetic 
Philosophy, there remains the fact that during the heyday of Spencer’s triumph 
the various movements of protest and reaction against the laissez-faire philosophy 
gathered their forces and articulated their respective theses.?, Perhaps the most 
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1Social Darwinism in American Thought, rev. ed. (Boston, 1955), pp. 31-32. 


2Consider the Social Gospel movement, Henry George’s single-taxers, Edward Bellamy’s national- 
ists, the socialists, the academic reformers—men like R. T. Ely, E. A. Ross, Albion Small, et al. Cf. 
Hofstadter, op cit., chs. 6 and 8. 
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consistent but also the least vocal and politically least effective protest against the 
Spencerian Weltanschauung came from the ranks of American pedagogues, from 
teachers in primary and secondary schools and their leaders and instructors in 
normal schools and teachers colleges. eared and taught in the tradition of 
humanitarian service to one’s fellow-men, steeped in the values of what Santayana 
once called “the genteel tradition in America,” these men and women for the 
most part reacted against a philosophy which to them appeared crude, vicious, 


and despicable. 


This paper, then, deals with the reaction of American pedagogues to Spencer’s 
essays on education.’ Its evidence is based on a survey of textbooks in education 
and on a perusal of periodical literature in educational and scientific scholarship. 
It should be noted at the outset that—with the exception of William Torrey Harris 
and Nicholas Murray Butler—the educators here considered were neither profes- 
sional philosophers nor academic social scientists. Richard Hofstadter and others 
have made it abundantly clear that college teachers and scholars in the social 
sciences held a much higher opinion of Spencer’s work and impact. Their opinion, 
however, was not shared by the more articulate members of the teaching profession. 
The present paper attempts to illustrate this contention and to call attention to the 
gradual but effective influence of the moral canons of American schoolteachers 
over the actions of their students. 


I 


Teachers in nineteenth-century America reflected the tradition of humanitarian 
reform which in the 1830’s and 1840’s produced the Common School revival of 
Horace Mann and spread far and wide the belief in the public schools as the agents 
of human progress. This tradition had originated as a reaction against the harsh 
theology of Calvinism and, fortified by the optimism of Enlightenment philosophers 
and the happy assurance of transcendental mystics, had endorsed a belief in the 
gradual elimination of human wickedness and ignorance through education. It 
expressed itself also in ceaseless condemnations of human cruelty and suffering 
and in a constant readiness of individuals to aid and comfort those in material 
and spiritual need. It suggested that everything would turn out well with this 
world and that only “good will”, enthusiasm, and love of neighbor were necessary 
to attack the world’s ills and to overcome the evil it contained.‘ 


This general humanitarianism among American teachers found powerful 
support in the official academic philosophy and pedagogy taught in teacher training 
colleges and institutes. Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century 
American school pedagogy drew its intellectual nourishment from German idealistic 
philosophy. Pestalozzi, Frébel, Herbart, and Hegel were names familiar to 
American teachers. Where Pestalozzi, inspired by Rousseau, had initiated the 
revolt against excessive formalism in the schools, Frébel had carried it further 
and had stressed the self-activity of the mind as the chief principle of education. 


3Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, published in America by Appleton and Co. in 1860. 


4Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators (N.Y., 1935), p. 61, terms the American 
belief in the power of individuals to purify public life ‘‘a blind spot for generation after generation of 
Americans.” For Curti’s characterization of the movement for school reform as the most widely 
supported reform activity in the 1830’s and 1840's see op. cit., pp. 60-100. 
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Herbart, in turn, had laid greater emphasis on the child’s environment as an 
educational factor and viewed education as a process of interaction between the 
learner and external rather than internal factors. The dialectic idealism of Hegel, 
finally, had supplied a comprehensive philosophic view in which education became 
a process of self-realization through participation in social institutions. In this 
process the Absolute Mind realized itself in history, and gave transcendental 
significance to human institutions. Sustained by the weight of such grandiose 
philosophic systems, American teachers had all the more reason to regard the 
schools and their profession as the tools of History, and to acclaim their calling as 
democracy’s most powerful bastion.® 


Both the humanitarian tradition and the German pedagogy gave support 
to the optimistic idealism which came to be the general temper of American teachers 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. Religion still commanded the 
loyalties of most teachers, although it began to lose adherents to the rising tide of 
ethical humanism. Most educators held some notion of transcendental ends 
which directed human lives. Such ends were called God, the over-soul, or the 
Christian nation, or they were vaguely construed as the human race. In general, 
all these philosophies current in America constituted an eclectic mixture of progress- 
conscious optimism, of a genteel, idealistic preference for the mind, and of trust in 
observations of nature interpreted through Emersonian transcendentalism or 
through the teachings of a church. 


When in 1911 George Santayana delivered his celebrated address on “The 
Genteel Tradition” before the Philosophical Union of the University of California, 
he traced the development of this mode of thinking through its articulate expres- 
sions in literature and philosophy. He characterized its late-nineteenth century 
form by saying “that one-half of the American mind, that not occupied intensely 
in practical affairs, has remained, I will not say high-and-dry, but slightly becalmed; 
it has floated gently in the back-water, while, alongside, in invention and industry 
and social organization, the other half of the mind was leaping down a sort of 
Niagara Rapids.’”® 


While industry and science aggressively propelled American society along 
the path of rapid material progress, heedless of social maladjustments with their 
large-scale suffering in depressed agricultural and industrial areas, “one-half of 
the American mind” either floated along, gentle and becalmed, or turned its 
energies to educational and social reforms. Quite true it was that for this half 
“good will became the great American virtue.’”” 


The combination of the reform impulse with the genteel tradition’s dis- 
engagement from active participation in what Santayana called “practical affairs” 
was particularly characteristic of American educators in primary and secondary 


5For a detailed analysis of the pedagogues and philosophers here listed see John S. Brubacher, 
A History of the Problems of Education (N.Y., 1947), passim. Cf. Herbert W. Schneider’s evaluation 
of the meaning of Hegel’s philosophy for American educators: ‘To conceive national freedom as a posi- 
tive goal to be achieved through the ‘realization’ of the capacities of all citizens gave the public school 
system an enlarged significance and related it directly to social experience outside the school.” In 
A History of American Philosophy (N.Y., 1946), p. 191. 


6‘The Genteel Tradition in American Philosophy,” Winds of Doctrine (N.Y., 1913), p. 188. 
"Ibid., p. 191. 
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schools. If we remember also that below the college and academy level American 
education was the almost exclusive domain of women teachers, we understand the 
implications of Santayana’s assertion that the genteel tradition was “‘at least 
predominantly” the sphere ‘‘of the American woman.”* Knowing that Americans 
received their ethical training through the efforts and diligence of school women, 
we find it easier to comprehend and appreciate the hold of the genteel tradition 
on American thinking. 


When, then, in July of 1860 Herbert Spencer’s Education: Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical was published by Appleton in New York, it was bound to present a 
challenge to the prevailing idealistic pedagogy. But although Henry Barnard 
presented a condensed version to American teachers in his 4merican Journal of 
Education in 1863," it was not until the 1880’s that the jarring impact of Spencer’s 
philosophy found its reflection in American pedagogical literature. 


Spencer’s educational theories stood in marked contrast to those of the 
Germans." Spencer held that nature was the greatest of all teachers as it taught 
man the lessons of survival through adaptation. The study of natural and social 
science familiarized man with nature’s laws and thus supplied that knowledge 
which was “of most worth.” Contrasted with the sciences, literature and the 
arts were of minor significance and helpful only as they prepared “for the mis- 
cellaneous refinements of life.’ 


For moral training Spencer believed that punishment by the natural con- 
sequences of actions was superior to punishment inflicted by parents or teachers, 
as long as the natural consequences did not cause death or permanent injury. As 
the apostle of individualism Spencer believed that the aim of discipline “should 
be to produce a self-governing being; not to produce a being to be governed by 
others.”® This implied that educational activities should be directed primarily 
towards the improvement of men as individuals. Social reforms and state aid to 
schools were thus rejected as detrimental to the true purpose of education. 


Different as Spencer’s theories were from those of the German pedagogues, 
they were not necessarily incompatible with prevailing modes of thought in the 
United States. As stated before, Spencer supplied a philosophical underpinning 
for laissez-faire individualism which was becoming the official philosophy of the 


‘Thid., p. 188. 

“Spencer had originally published his views on education in England 
North British Review, XX1 (May, 1854), 137-71; “‘Moral Education,” British Quarterly Review (April, 
1858); “Physical Education,” idid. (April, 1859); “What Knowledge is of most Worth?” Westminster 
Review, XVI (July, 1859), 1-41. 


10*Thoughts on Education,” vols. XI and XIII, 485-512, 372-400. 


Intellectual Education,” 


"For brief evaluations of Spencer’s influence on American pedagogy see Hofstadter, op. cit., 
Brubacher, op. cit. Elsa Peverly Kimball, Sociology and Education (N.Y., 1932), presents a sociologists’ 
analysis of the theories of Spencer and Lester Ward; Kenneth D. Benne, “The Educational Outlook of 
Herbert Spencer,” Harvard Educational Review, X (Oct., 1940), 436-53, gives an appraisal of Spencer’s 
educational theories from the educator’s point of view. 


"Spencer, Education (N.Y., 1860), p. 34. 
'8Jbid., p. 212. 
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business community. Echoing Pestalozzi’s and Herbart’s emphasis on observa- 
tion and experimentation, Spencer’s scientific views fell on well prepared ground. 
His mechanical evolutionary theory agreed perfectly with the dominant American 
optimism about the inevitability of progress. Finally, his synthetic philosophy 
gave a monistic view of the world, which was much easier to grasp and much less 
complicated to teach than the Hegelian theory of the dialectic. 


On the other hand Spencer’s individualism, popular though it was with the 
business community, was not quite as enthusiastically welcomed by American 
teachers. Conservative and genteel as they were, and impressed as they had 
been with the Common School Revival of Horace Mann and the reports on 
European systems of public education, they were inclined to take a skeptical view 
of private education as the ultima ratio. Likewise, the rejection of social reform 
pained many a school teacher who professionally believed in the virtue of doing- 
good and in the support of public as well as private reforms. Spencer’s passive 
adaptation could not but displease the activity-minded educator. 


But it was above all the doctrine of natural punishment which shocked the 
genteel school masters and mistresses. Spencer had provided for a mitigation of 
such punishment through parental affection and absolutism," yet most teachers 
chose to overlook this injunction. They assailed Spencer’s relegation of human 
consciousness and will to a chain of mechanical causality and regarded his rejection 
of transcendental values as an insult to human dignity. To explain God away 
as the unknowable and to preach agnosticism was, indeed, a heavy crime for a school 
master to condone. 


It was only natural, then, that a consistent although mainly inarticulate 
opposition to Spencer’s Social Darwinism should arise among the rank and file 
of American school teachers. Such opposition did not necessarily imply that 
Spencer’s educational theories were rejected in toto. As we shall see, Spencer’s 
emphasis on education in the natural sciences was eagerly applauded by many 
educators. Likewise his insistence on paying greater attention to the psycho- 
logical needs and reactions of the children rather than of the teachers, as well as 
his attack on the denominational control over education found willing listeners. 
But there existed at all times among educators—although not nearly as strong 
among college teachers and scholars—a latent groundswell of hostility against 
Spencer’s individualistic and non-humanitarian philosophy, which contributed in 
no small degree to the eventual rejection of his pedagogic theories in the American 
schools. 


I] 


The appearance of Spencer’s essays on education in America was bound to 
create a violent reaction, once books on educational subjects were published in 
greater numbers. But during the 1860’s and 1870’s the idealistic school still 
reigned supreme. For the most part books on education appeared as translations 


14*Tn infancy a considerable amount of absolutism is necessary. A three-year old urchin playing 
with an open razor, cannot be allowed to learn by this discipline of consequences . . .”’ Jbid., p. 213; 


also see p. 198. 
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of foreign works most of which originally had been published in Germany.” The 
most authoritative exposition of the Hegelian philosophy as applied to education 
had been presented by J. K. F. Rosenkranz, successor of Herbart and Kant in the 
chair of philosophy at the University of Kénigsberg.'* Education, so Rosenkranz 
taught, is the process of man’s estrangement from his animal nature to realize his 
true self which receives its reality in the mind. Tucked away in the pages of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy from 1872 to 1886, Rosenkranz’s Pdédagogik may 
not have been read by many American teachers. Its message nevertheless was 
widely known. 


In 1879, however, the Scotchman Alexander Bain rallied to the support of 
“that great Englishman, Spencer,’”’ when Appleton published Education as a 
Science in New York.” Bain’s book provided added stimulus for many an 
American educator to express himself on those views that had been brought to 
his attention by the first American edition of Spencer’s essays on education. 
Thus, at the beginning of the 1880’s, the stage was set for a professional discussion 
among American educators concerning the merits and defects of the new scientific 
education and its philosophy. 


The American crusade for Spencer, his synthetic philosophy, and his scientific 
education was led by Edward Livingston Youmans, the editor of the Popular 
Science Monthly and of Appleton’s International Scientific Series. In February, 
1885, Youman’s Monthly reprinted an address by John Wesley Powell, director of 
the United States Geological Survey. Seeking to defend scientific education 
against the charge that it exhibited an unsocial, brutal laissez-faire spirit, Powell 
stated that “scientific training is an education in charity ... that... in 
modern civilization . .. has become the great principle of philanthropy." 
There obviously was need to associate the new scientific education with the genteel 
virtues of the past and to protest the identification of science with a heartless 
surrender to natural laws. 


In January, 1886, an American educator wrote in the magazine Education 
that today mankind had “‘the most comprehensive view of the universe as known 


‘The two standard works of this period were Karl von Raumer, Geschichte der Padagogik vom 
Wiederaufblihen klassischer Studien bis auf unsere Zeit, 4 vols. (Stuttgart, 1842-1854), and Karl 
Schmidt, Geschichte der Padagogik dargestellt in weltgeschichtlicher Entwickelung und im organischen 
Zusammenhang mit dem Kulturleben der Volker (Céthen, 1860-1862). Raumer’s book was published 
in translation by Henry Barnard in his American Journal of Education, vols. IV to VIII, from 1857 to 
1860. Barnard reprinted this material as German Schools and Pedagogy in 1861, in 1863 as German 
Educational Reformers, and in an expanded version as German Teachers and Educators (N.Y., 1878). 
Educational Reformers by the Englishman Robert Herbert Quick also was based chiefly on Raumer, and 
was published in London in 1868, in Cincinnati in 1874, in Syracuse, N.Y., in 1886, and in 1890 by 
Appleton in New York. 

16 Padagogik als System (1848). In America this book was translated first and published by 
W. T. Harris in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy from 1872 to 1874. Harris reissued the book as 
The Philosophy of Education, trans. Anna C. Brackett, International Education Series, vol. I (N.Y., 
1886). 


17]International Scientific Series, vol. XXV. 
18*The Larger Import of Scientific Education,” PSM, XXVI, 452-56. 
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to us with which any philosopher has furnished us.” This view was Herbert 
Spencer’s synthetic philosophy. 
It shows us that the precepts of conduct which it inculcates are the precepts, obedience 
to which alone can make life worth living, can give us health, wisdom, and happiness, 
and can make us of value to our fellow-men . . . 


Alas, the vistas opened by these happy tidings were threatened with obstruction 
by the dark forces of prejudice! To introduce the new synthetic philosophy, the 
author sadly reflected, ““would probably be impossible, owing to the prejudice 
against openly teaching, in the common schools, anything which savors of 
evolution.””!° 

The author was not altogether wrong in his surmise. Professional educators 
on both sides of the Atlantic were deeply distrustful of the scientific education. 
In France Gabriel Compayré had warned “against cultivating this religion of 
science until it becomes a superstition,” and had asked of Bain’s thesis: “By what 
singular revulsion of thought can the liberal studies par excellence be represented 
as a school of intellectual servitude?” The answer was, of course, that they could 
not thus be represented, and that it was “rather to scientific instruction that we 
may properly return the accusation of enslaving the spirit.””*° 


To these outspoken sentiments Compayré’s American translator, William 
Harold Payne, then professor of education at the University of Michigan, added: 
It is a very low conception of education that would limit its function to adapting a 
man merely to that state in life into which he chances to be born. . . . Mr. Spencer’s 
proposed education is sordid in its utilitarianism. He is preoccupied with man as an 
instrument. The part assigned to ‘Nature’ in the work of education is so overstrained 
as to be unnatural and absurd. Physical science has long since discarded this myth 

of Nature personified.” 


In these words we encounter an example of the American revolt against passive 
adaptation and of the indignant rejection of that “sordid utilitarianism”. “Nature 
should not dominate over man, but should be subjugated by man,” wrote Payne 
in another place.” The rejection of utilitarianism found ready approval among 
teachers nurtured in the tradition of German idealism and its American genteel 
varieties. Such educators looked with disfavor upon the elective system introduced 
at Harvard College, which they thought encouraged the student to study only 
that “‘which will soonest enable him to use his faculties in the earliest possible 
acquirement of money.” This system, one writer felt, was part and parcel of 
“the new education run mad,” and could be charged to the “sordid and absurd” 
influence of Herbert Spencer and his follower, Mr. Bain.* 


If we judge the flow of ideas by the publication of standard textbooks, the 
year 1886 must be said to mark the completion of the initial phase in the alignment 
of intellectual forces for and against Spencerian education. In publishing Raumer’s 


19John Cotton Dana, “Education and a Philosophy of Life,” Education, VI, 219-20. 

20The History of Pedagogy, trans. W. H. Payne (Boston, 1886), pp. 547 and 560. 

"17id., translator’s notes, pp. 569-70. 

Contributions to the Science of Education (N.Y., 1886) pp. 46-47. 

Charles H. Levermore, “The ‘New Education’ Run Mad,” Education, VI (Jan., 1886), p. 291. 
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works, Barnard had familiarized his readers with Pestalozzi, Frobel, and Herbart. 
Harris had in a similar manner acquainted American teachers with the Hegelian 
dialectic of Rosenkranz. On the other side, Barnard had reprinted part of 
Spencer’s essays, and Bain, with the support of Youmans and the Popular Science 
Monthly, had staked out the claim for Spencerian education. Objections against 
this “return to nature” had been voiced by M. Compayré and by Harold William 
Payne. The following decade witnessed a lively struggle among the adherents of 
these divergent educational doctrines until by 1897 the issue came to be fairly 
well settled against Spencer. He could not win his uphill fight against the hold 
of an idealistic, genteel philosophy. 


ii] 


The period from 1886 to 1897 witnessed the emergence of three camps which 
differed in their reaction to the educational philosophy of Spencer. The supporters 
of Spencer benefited from the increasing recognition of natural science as an 
important element of school curricula. His detractors centered their guns primarily 
on the theory of punishment through natural consequences, and garnered strength 
from the growing ranks of those dissatisfied with the cult of extreme individualism 
and laissez-faire in education. A third group sought to synthesize what they 
considered the positive elements of Spencer’s doctrines with the traditional heritage 
of idealistic educational philosophy. 


Spencer’s supporters pointed to the growing prestige of science and demanded 
that if the theory of evolution were to be refuted at all, such refutation had to 
come “from the laboratory and not from the library.” To them the study of 
natural science revealed that nature was “the one consummate teacher,” and 
that her prescriptions were to be followed in preference over philosophy or 
theology. They applauded Spencer’s endorsement of education as a private 
enterprise, and resisted the trend toward increasing state support for education. 
The Monthly editorialized in 1888: 

We noticed quite a ripple of discontent some time ago in educational quarters, particu- 
larly over certain remarks of our tending to show that education was a matter for the 
family and for private co-operation, rather than for the state. One respected cor- 
respondent asked if we wished to deliver education over to the haphazard of private 
competition, and we replied by suggesting that there was rather more of haphazard 
in the politics that necessarily entered into state education than in the methods of the 
business world.?6 


This censure of public education went hand in hand with an emphatic protest 
against the threat of socialism. “The socialistic tendency,” warned James P. 
Munroe, “has brought about . . . the passage of laws . . . establishing high 
schools and those providing free text books. The first are wrong in so far only 
as they make the high school absolutely free; the second, while justifiable in theory 
are wrong in practice.”?”7 “Reform the home, and the whole face of society will 
be reformed,” editorialized the Popular Science Monthly one month later.” 


*4C. Hanford Henderson, ‘Herbert Spencer’s Critics,” Education, X (Jan., 1890), p. 301. 
*The Possibilities of Education,” editorial, PSM, XLV (June, 1894), p. 268. See also James L. 
Hughes, “The Kindergarten a Natural System of Education,” idid., pp. 207-13. 
%‘*Education not a Function of the State,”” PSM, XX XIII (Aug., 1888), p. 558. 
%*‘Certain Dangerous Tendencies in Education,”’ Educational Review, I11 (Feb., 1892), p. 148. 


28*Education and Ethics,” PSM, XL (March, 1892), p. 700. 
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Despite all these efforts in behalf of Spencer’s educational philosophy the 
majority of American teachers remained skeptical and hesitant. In 1892 Samuel 
G. Williams published his History of Modern Education (Syracuse, N.Y.) in which 
he attacked Spencer for having an imperfect view of “‘complete living.” Williams 
disliked particularly Spencer’s omission of the study of languages and of all those 
fields which, in Williams’ words, make up character. One year later, Burke Aaron 
Hinsdale, author of a campaign life of Garfield, minister, historian, and professor 
of education at the University of Michigan, directed his attack against Spencer’s 
voluntarism: “No people that relied exclusively upon voluntary agencies for 
education ever became educated.’”*® But it was the theory of punishment through 
natural consequences that drew the heaviest fire from American pedagogues. 
Williams stressed this point, and so did William H. Payne who in 1895 was Chan- 
cellor of the University of Nashville and President of Peabody Normal School. 
He wrote in the Educational Review: 

Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis of Nature as the true guide in human education runs into 
the reductio ad absurdum. . . . Nature is only brute matter or brute force, absolutely 
divested of feeling, without sympathy, and without pity; the teacher should therefore 
be the personification of brute, unfeeling force . . . I call attention to these absurdities, 
not because they are sanctioned by Rousseau and Spencer, but because they show 
the near limitations of this specious doctrine of Nature.*° 


The most blistering attack on Spencer, however, came from Germany, where at 
the University of Jena an American student wrote his doctoral dissertation on 
Spencer’s educational philosophy. Frank McMurray, later to become a prominent 
American pedagogue, resented Spencer’s utilitarianism, his disregard for human 
sympathy, and his dependence on the irrational forces of nature. McMurray 
wrote that he was forced to wish that Spencer’s views may not be spread any 
further, “denn zur Férderung des Menschenwohls sind sie nicht geeignet. .. . 
Fine solche Padagogik ist von Grund aus zu verwerfen.””®! 


A third group of American educators refused to be drawn into the struggle 
over the education according to nature, and instead fastened their attention on 
the less controversial features of Spencer’s philosophy. Scientific education surely 
was a legitimate demand, they felt, and even private education could be made 
acceptable once it was interpreted as merely a stage in the Hegelian dialectic. 
In 1890 William Torrey Harris, the United States Commissioner of Education, 
gave a clear pronouncement of the issues involved in the’ struggle over Spencer’s 
philosophy and tried to soothe the excited minds of his teachers. This he did in 

29*The Educational Function of the Modern State,’’ Address delivered at Elgin, Ill., April, 1891, 
in Studies in Education, Science, Art, History (Chicago, 1896), pp. 296-97. 

30“Education according to Nature,” Educational Review, X (Sept., 1895), p. 145. See also Earl 
Barnes, ed., Studies in Education (Palo Alto, 1896-97), p. 392; Webster Cook, ‘Evolution and Educa- 
tion,” Education, 1X (Feb. and March, 1889), pp. 367-74, 456-66, and J. M. Greenwood, “‘Herbert 
Spencer’s Reconciliation of Science and Religion,” idid., X (Nov., 1889), pp. 145-51. 

“Herbert Spencer's Erziehungslehre (diss., Jena, 1890), p. 79. McMurray goes on to say: “Wer 
dieser [Herbartschen] Schule aus Uberzeugung angehért, wer iberhaupt das Menschliche in dem 
Menschen veredeln will, der kann nicht bloss die Spencersche Schule nicht billigen, er muss gegen sie 
mit voller Macht bestandig kampfen, bis das Ungesunde und Gefahrliche dieser Ansichten vollig 
tiberwunden ist.” 

®See Richard Gause Boone, Education in the United States, International Education Series, vol. 
XI (N.Y., 1889), p. viii. 
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true Hegelian fashion by proclaiming the subordination of nature under mind in 
accordance with the laws of evolution: 

The law of survival of the fittest comes to mean the survival of individuals that have 
most intelligence. . . . Looked at theologically this is satisfactory. Nature is the 
creation of souls. It implies, of course, the supremacy of the mind, since all its lower 
processes exist for the production of spiritual beings . . . Mind is the final cause and 
purpose of nature . . . But it does not follow from this that the methods of science- 
study have a spiritualizing tendency, and in fact the opposite is the case . . . Natural 
science . . . fails still more signally to recognize the spiritual in man . . . Evolution 
urges on the mind to see final causes or purposes, and this tendency will be found 
corrective of the present vicious trend in the method of scientific thought.* 


The same conciliatory spirit and confident optimism, based on the assumption 
that Spencer could be tamed and be made subservient to Hegel, was exhibited 
by Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University. Cheerfully Butler acknowl- 
edged the century’s two great masters of thought, and proclaimed that “the 
German with his principle of self-activity and the Englishman with his law of 
evolution offer us a foothold for our knowledge and our faith.’** There was no 
need for violent disagreement, Butler felt. Science and religion, evolution and 
faith, Spencer and Hegel could coexist, and the teacher would benefit from all. 


IV 


By 1897 instances of direct and uncompromising support of Spencerian views 
by American educators had become few and far between. The most astonishing 
and unexpected change of heart had taken place in the pages of the Popular 
Science Monthly. 1n December 1897 the magazine stated: 

The question which educationists have to consider is whether it is not possible, 
without sacrificing in any degree whatever the just claims of practical life, still to uphold 
and make manifest that higher conception of education which existed in past times, 
and which is still cherished wherever liberal views of life prevail . . . If we are not 
mistaken, we see indications of a growing feeling that education in the higher sense 
to which we refer is not democratic. That is a point on which we are not prepared 
to pronounce an opinion; but certainly the education we should desire for any one in 
whom we feel an interest would not be one which left his whole higher nature out of 
the account.® 


This statement represented an extraordinary confession of doubt as to the 
validity of the position taken by the magazine in the past and a hesitant admission 
that the “higher sense” in the education of the past—to which we might well 
assign the Hegelian insistence on spiritual final values—had a just claim to make. 
The social ends of ethical education were increasingly regarded as being of primary 
importance. Spencer’s individualism rather than his ruthlessness now became 
the object of the attack. 


“Butler, “What Knowledge is of most Worth?” Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
1895/1896, vol. II, p. 1314. 


%The Uses of Education,” editorial, PSM, LII (Dec., 1897), p. 266. 


%Cf. e.g. James Mark Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development (N.Y., 
1897), pp. 521-522. 
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The same tendency appears also in the writings of Nicholas M. Butler. He 
still strove hard to provide the great synthesis between Spencer and Hegel, but 
insisted rather directly on the primacy of mind and on the facts of social evolution. 
He asserted with reservations that ‘idealism, shorn of its crudities and its extra- 
vagances, and based on reason . . . is conquering the world. . . . The once- 
dreaded materialism has lost all its terrors.”°7 In. his review on the progress of 
education in the nineteenth century, he stressed the importance assigned by 
Frébel and Hegel to the meaning of institutions and to the conception of the 
individual as a “gliedganzes,” i.e. ‘““a whole and yet a part of a larger whole.” 
Turning to the new impetus given educational thought by Herbert Spencer, Butler 
wrote: “Straightway altars were erected to new and unfamiliar gods; before all 
to that product of the human understanding called science, which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, with a humor quite unconscious, defined as partially unified knowl- 
edge. . . .” Butler now hastened to disassociate himself from this philosophy 
and predicted: ‘Obviously, the defenders of the new must shift their ground and 
retreat from the untenable position of Rousseau to the impregnable fortress 
Gliedganzes of Frébel, of Hegel, and of all philosophical teachers of evolution.”** 


This leaves us with the somewhat amusing picture of the aristocratic, indi- 
vidualistic Spencer, arch-teacher of evolution, sitting in his chamber of the towering 
fortress Gliedganzes, calmly eyeing the prospect of evolution before and behind 
him, protectingly enveloped by the fatherly spirit of Frébel and Hegel. Rejecting 
Spencer, the individualist and teacher of the supremacy of science, Butler admitted 
him as the philosopher of evolution. By doing this he succeeded in taming the 
unruly spirits and in uniting the family of educators once again. 


Spencer was to be a dead issue in the new century just at hand. The History 
of Education by Thomas Davidson, published in 1900 and acclaimed as an epoch- 
making event in Anglo-American educational history,*® could give no more appro- 
priate confirmation of this development than saying, in a footnote at that: “It 
may perhaps seem strange that I say nothing of Herbert Spencer’s work on educa- 
tion; but the fact is I find nothing original in it that seems to me true while its 
ethical principles are distinctly objectionable.’”*° The great majority of American 
teachers came to reject and forget Herbert Spencer. When he died in. 1903, 
the National Education Association saw fit to summarize the impact of his teach- 
ings on American education. At the annual meeting of the Association in 1904 
William T. Harris pointed accusingly to the mechanistic determinism of Spencer’s 
philosophy and praised him merely for having established “‘a philosophical basis 
for science.”*' John W. Cook, president of the National Education Association, 
lauded Spencer for his insistence on science and for the “employment of the law 
of natural consequences in corrective discipline.” W. S. Sutton, professor of 


37 The Meaning of Education (N.Y., 1898), p. 43. 

38*Status of Education at the Close of the Century,” Report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
1899/7900. 1, pp. 565-67. 

39J[n Paul Monroe, edit., .4 Cyclopedia of Education, I11 (N.Y., 1912), p. 296. 

4°Davidson, p. 235n. 

‘Herbert Spencer and his Influence on Education,” NE.4, Journal of the Proceedings and 
dddresses (June 27-July 1, 1904), 219-22. 


42“Herbert Spencer’s four famous Essays,” ibid., pp. 225-26. 
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education at the University of Texas, seemed mildly surprised that Spencer did 
not see the complementary character of individual strength and social solidarity. 
Mr. A. E. Winship, the editor of the Journal of Education, however, hailed Spencer 
as the intellectual railroad builder of the age compared to whom the philosophies 
of Greece and Germany were just so many words. Fearful that unkind sentiments 
had been expressed about Spencer at this meeting, Winship urged his fellow educa- 
tors to note that by edict of the United States government, “an authority higher 
than that which now sits in judgment,” the name of Herbert Spencer had been 
emblazoned on the walls of the library of Congress.“* Yet the last speaker mounted 
the rostrum and delivered a rather devastating verdict. Spencer, he said, “has 
never been an authority in science... if . . . Spencer is to be ranked as a 
philosopher . . . he fares no better. Of the deep problems of philosophy he 
had not even an intimation.”*” 
V 

This survey reveals that the reception accorded Spencer’s views by professional 
American educators and teachers below the college level was cool. This coolness 
may have been due in part to the deficiencies of the Synthetic Philosophy. But 
the great majority of American educators were not philosophers and felt little 
inclination to criticize Spencer as a philosopher. They simply were repelled by a 
system of thought which was extremely individualistic and rude in its ethical 
implications. The genteel temper of American schoolmasters rebelled. 


Spencer’s emphasis or re-emphasis on science found favorable reception 
among teachers as long as science did not threaten accepted views on religion or 
ethics. When men like John Fiske and educators steeped in some form of idealistic 
thinking succeeded in providing a synthesis for science and religion or science 
and ethics, Spencer’s stress on science could prepare the ground for the study 
of psychology, for the child-study movement, and for the later philosophies of 
pragmatism and instrumentalism. 


Spencer also is to be credited with having contributed to the decline of the 
traditional German philosophy in American pedagogy. By appealing to the time- 
honored American virtue of rugged individualism, Spencer’s educational theories 
managed to counteract a philosophy which through its collective appeal and 
through its abstruseness was little congenial to American thinking. Yet, at the 
same time, this individualism was no longer capable of establishing a new educa- 
tional philosophy to replace the one it had destroyed. New currents of thought, 
taking into account the social and economic problems of the time, developed 
and came to dominate the American educational scene in the twentieth century. 


Spencer’s educational thought performed its function by hastening the 
demise of an old philosophy and by helping to prepare the ground for a new outlook 
(Continued on page 1/8) 
48“Herbert Spencer’s Individuality as Manifested in his Educational Theories,” tdid., p. 230. 
“Herbert Spencer as an Educational Force,” idid., p. 231. 


29 


W. Rose, “Herbert Spencer as a Philosopher,” idid., pp. 232-33 
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FRIEDRICH SCHILLER: POETIC 
PEDAGOGUE 


BY URSULA R. MAHLENDORF 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER, POET, DRAMATIST AND PHILOSOPHER WHOSE BICENTENNIAL 
WE CELEBRATED TWO YEARS AGO, WAS AND IS WIDELY ACCLAIMED AS A GREAT 
WRITER IN GERMANY. In the Anglo-Saxon world he is almost forgotten today, 
although this was by no means always the case. During the nineteenth century 
Schiller’s work was read widely, his plays were performed and discussed with 
fervor. Opinions ranged from complete condemnation of Schiller’s work to 
ardent admiration. So Sir Walter Scott scorned “the bombast of Schiller,” 
while George Eliot wished that she had given his works to the world. Many 
modern readers, if they pick up a volume of Schiller at all, most likely will agree 
with Sir Walter Scott. At a first reading these readers will be offended by the 
moralistic rhetoric (which is more striking in the translations than in the original), 
they will categorize Schiller as being an author who mistook his vocation and 
used the stage as his pulpit, in short, some modern readers may find Schiller old- 
fashioned. May I suggest that a good deal of fault lies with the readers rather 
than with the author who is by no means out of date. 


The problems Schiller deals with do concern us vitally, even though their 
garb may not always please us. Anyone who has seen a play of Schiller’s on the 
stage, perhaps the scene of the meeting of the two queens in Mary Stuart, will 
admit to his dramatic genius, any one who has heard Mary Stuart’s speech on 
the right of the accused to be confronted by his accuser will realize the importance 
of the problems Schiller deals with. But these two points, Schiller’s excellence 
as a dramatist and as a thinker do not answer the main complaint against Schiller, 
the complaint against his moralistic tone, against his high idealism that is at first 
so easily mistaken for hypocrisy. It seems advisable, therefore, to consider this 
complaint as a key to Schiller’s work, to assert that Schiller was indeed a moralist, 
an educator of mankind, a poetic pedagogue. But I hope that in the course of 
this paper I shall succeed in removing the stigma these words have for some of 
us today. 


One could perhaps say that Schiller was offered all-the advantages and dis- 
advantages that an eighteenth century German could be offered. Born of lower 
middle-class parents in 1759, he nevertheless received a good basic education, 
such as the middle-class, slowly emerging from economic and intellectual bondage, 
gave their sons: a firm grounding in Latin, a respect for learning, a love of virtue, 
a belief in the goodness of God and in the perfectability of man. In 1773 the 
employer of Schiller’s father, the Duke of Swabia, Karl Eugen, blessed Schiller’s 
father with the favor of admitting his son to the ducal academy. The academy 
had been founded to provide the Duke with obedient and capable civil servants; 
its curriculum offered the study of law and later on of medicine; it was run like a 
military academy: strict discipline was enforced, the students were kept in com- 
plete isolation, visitors were only allowed by the Duke’s permission and visits 
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home granted only on rare family occasions. Schiller’s father was none too grate- 
ful for this favor of his prince’s, and neither was young Schiller. The father, who 
had been forced to leave school when he was fourteen, had wanted to give his son 
the best education, and it was uncertain whether young Schiller would get it at 
the ducal academy. Furthermore, the father had encouraged his son’s plans to 
enter the ministry, but theology naturally was excluded from the curriculum of 
the academy. Father and son had little choice in the matter, if they did not 
want to incur the Duke’s displeasure. 


Schiller spent seven years at the ducal academy and left it with a truely rich 
harvest: He had received a diploma in medicine which was not yet recognized 
in Swabia, and which earned him the position of an army doctor without officer’s 
rank. He had acquired a burning love of freedom which, though his concept of 
freedom changed, remained with him for the rest of his life and inspired most of 
his plays. He had gained through the instruction of one of his teachers a knowl- 
edge of and an interest in philosophy, especially the philosophies of Hutcheson 
and Ferguson; he had developed as a means of escape from his subjection to dis- 
cipline a passion for literature and art. And last but not least, he had written 
his first play, The Robbers, an outcry against tyranny. 


Scarcely escaped from the academy, Schiller set about publishing his first 
play at his own expense. The publisher brought it to the attention of the manager 
of the Mannheim theatre, and after many revisions—the cutting of the too rebel- 
lious passages—the play was performed. Since Mannheim was on “foreign” 
territory, Schiller had to ask the Duke’s permission to see his play performed. 
He went a second time without permission, was incarcerated and prohibited to 
write or publish again. Barred from exercising his creative gifts, fettered by a 
job he hated, knowing that he would feel the Duke’s displeasure more severely 
at the next occasion, Schiller saw no other way than flight. He left Swabia secretly 
in 1782, and the next seven years we find him moving from place to place attempt- 
ing to establish himself somewhere in Germany. Friends helped him; for a time 
he was resident playwright for the Mannheim theatre. He edited a journal, wrote 
three more plays, a novel, poetry and essays on history. Finally, in 1789 his 
historical work The History of the Revolt in the Netherlands assured him a profes- 
sorship of history at the University of Jena. Slowly his life stabilized, he could 
pay his debts, was able to have a family, could work without the constant pressure 
of deadlines and debts. Shortly after his marriage the years of struggle, the strain 
his health had been under began to tell: in 1790 a case of pneumonia, complica- 
tions, a complete physical collapse. From then on Schiller was never well and 
almost constantly in pain. .In 1794 he wrote to Goethe “. . . now that I have 
begun to employ my spiritual powers properly, an illness threatens to undermine 
my physical ones . . . however, I shall do what I can, and when in the end the 
edifice comes crashing down, I shall perhaps have salvaged what was worth 
preserving.””! 

He was granted another ten years. During this period from 1794 to the 
spring of 1805 his best work was written: his philosophical letters and essays, 
numerous poems and ballads, five plays: the trilogy Wallenstein, Mary Stuart, 
The Maid of Orleans, The Bride of Messina, Wilhelm Tell. \t is no exaggeration 


'Schillers Werke, Nationalausgabe (Weimar, 1958), XXVII, p. 132. 
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FRIEDRICH SCHILLER: 


to say that these works were wrestled out of the hand of death; and yet, despite 
this fight with sickness and death, there are no complaints in Schiller’s private 
letters. There is in his work no concern with sickness, no trace of the morbid, 
but rather radiant health. 


The philosophical writings of this period of Schiller’s life, chief and foremost 
his letters On the Aesthetic Education of Man and his essay On the Sublime out- 
line best Schiller’s achievement as a thinker and also provide a key to a better 
understanding of his plays and poems. Schiller shared with his western European 
contemporaries a profound interest in the improvement of man. A reader of 
eighteenth century German literature soon becomes aware that as great as the 
differences between the literary movements of Enlightenment and Storm and 
Stress may be, the writers of both are nevertheless preoccupied with the question 
of the education of man. Authors of the Enlightenment expressed their belief in 
the power of reason as a cure for all man’s ills, while the writers of Storm and 
Stress asserted their belief in the healing power of beneficial Nature. Although 
both then had a limitless confidence in man, they passed different value-judgments 
on man’s rational and physical-affective nature. 


In Germany Kant had exposed this eighteenth century dualism in the concept 
of man and had asserted the supremacy of reason. It was the Critique of Practical 
Reason that aroused the greatest controversy. Kant, strict ethical rigorist, 
asserted that an action was only then morally good if it was performed out of a 
sense of duty. Man’s noble passions, love and friendship for instance, found no 
place in his ethics. Schiller, an opponent of Kant’s in this matter, phrased the 
points of this controversy perhaps most succinctly and humorously: 


I readily serve my friends, but unfortunately I like doing it, and so it often vexes 
me to think that I lack virtue. There is no other remedy: you must endeavor to 
despise them and then perform with aversion what Duty bids you do.? 


At other times Schiller remarked that Kant had written his ethics for the servants 
of the house but had forgotten its children. Yet, Schiller felt the problematical 
rift between his own physical-affective and his rational natures. His early train- 
ing had been, as we have seen, in the tradition of bourgeois rationalism with its 
confident trust in reason. Later hardships had encouraged the development of 
the intellectual side of his personality. But there were’ the hardships he had 
suffered, there were the passions of his youth, clamoring for attention, lifting him 
one moment, casting him down another, and with all attempts to escape from them 
into the world of the spirit, they were very real indeed. There had been also the 
failure of the French Revolution, the beginnings of which Schiller’s contemporaries 
had followed with enthusiasm. But reason had not been enthroned as many of 
his contemporaries had hoped, but reason had been misused, men had given way 
to their passions in the name of reason. It was Schiller who gave most eloquent 
expression to the loss of trust in human reason that the men of the century had 
experienced. With growing maturity Schiller had begun to realize that the two 
natures of man, the physical and the intellectual, must both be given their right, 
and that he had suffered as a man and as an artist by neglecting his physical 
nature. Kant’s philosophy brought him to the full realization of the gulf that 


Translated by W. Witte in Schiller (Oxford, 1949), p. 85. 
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separated the two spheres of human experience. The letters On the Aesthetic 
Education of Man’ are the attempt to bridge this gulf. 


Schiller starts these letters with an analysis of his time. He shows the rela- 
tionship between the state and the individual in the modern world which is 
responsible for the one-sided and unharmonious development of the individual. 
These are comments which even today have not lost their force: 


If the community makes function the measure of a man, when it respects in one of 
its citizens only memory, in another a tabulating intellect, in a third only mechanical 
skill; if, indifferent to character, it here lays stress upon knowledge alone, and there 
pardons the profoundest darkness of the intellect so long as it co-exists with a spirit 
of order and a law-abiding demeanour—if at the same time it requires these special 
aptitudes to be exercised with an intensity proportionate to the loss of extension which 
it permits in the individuals concerned—can we then wonder that the remaining 
aptitudes of the mind become neglected in order to bestow every attention upon the 
only one which brings in honour and profit? We know indeed that vigorous genius 
does not make the boundaries of its concern the boundaries of its activity; but mediocre 
talent consumes the whole meagre sum of its strength in the concern that falls to its 
lot, and it must be no ordinary head that has something left over for private pursuits 
without prejudice to its vocation. Moreover, it is seldom a good recommendation 
with the State when powers exceed commissions, or when the higher spiritual require- 
ments of the man of genius furnish a rival to his office. . . . And so gradually individual 
concrete life is extinguished, in order that the abstract life of the whole may prolong 
its sorry existence. . . . (40-41, VI) 


Schiller continues that the specialization encouraged by the state is the great 
instrument of culture; only specialization can advance knowledge. But he goes 
on to say, “however much may be gained for the world as a whole by this fragmen- 
tary cultivation of human powers, it is undeniable that the individuals whom it 
affects suffer under the curse of this universal aim.” (44-45, VI) For ‘“‘can Man 
really be destined to neglect himself for any end whatever?” (45, VI) Schiller 
here voices a strong and emphatic no: man is not an instrument, nor a means, 
but an end. He should develop all of his faculties, do justice to his physical self 
as well as to his rational self. 


The state which encourages the perfection of one function of man to the 
detriment of his other faculties, cannot be counted on to remedy the situation. 
The individual must do so. The statements above do not imply that Schiller 
rejects the state entirely. On the contrary, Schiller thinks the state very im- 
portant indeed. He envisages a state of free individuals, of men who have de- 
veloped the totality of their faculties, of men who are slaves neither of their 
approved functions nor of their suppressed nature, which may assert itself as a 
destructive force. Men who have attained inner peace, whose different faculties 
are not at war with one another but are harmoniously developed, these truly 
free men, make up Schiller’s state. But how are men to achieve this harmony 
of their faculties? Schiller, the poet, answers: through education in the Fine 
Arts. Art, he argues, partakes of both realms of human experience, of the sensuous 
and the intellectual, and can therefore be the mediator between the two hostile 
worlds. 


3A]l references are made to Reginal Snell’s translation On the Aesthetic Education of Man (London, 
1954). The Roman numeral will refer to the letter that is quoted. 
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The idea of using art as a means in the education of man is of course not 
new and occupies Western thought in one form or other from the time of Plato on. 
The poets of the eighteenth century in Germany as elsewhere had put art in the 
service of teaching either morals or manners, or wisdom and truth. Schiller, in 
his very first youthful essay, namely “The Theater as School of Morals” faithfully 
followed this tradition as the mere title indicates. When he wrote the letters 
On the Aesthetic Education of Man his view had changed. He asked the followers 
of Shaftsbury’s philosophy if art had not a pernicious effect rather than a good one. 


It must indeed set us thinking when we find that in almost every epoch in history 
when the arts are flourishing and taste prevails, humanity is in a state of decline, and 
cannot produce a single example where a high degree and wide diffusion of aesthetic 
culture among a people has gone hand in hand with political freedom and civic virtue, 
fine manners with good morals, or refinement with truth of conduct. (58, X) 


Could art then do little or nothing on the road to human goodness? But Schiller 
was not to accept defeat of his favorite mistress so easily. He had after all written: 
“I love art and what relates to it above everything else, and I confess that I am 
inclined to prefer it to any other activity of the mind.’* If art then could do 
nothing on the road to human goodness, it could prepare the way. 


Schiller proceeds now to a very dramatic human psychology. He assumes 
two basic instincts in man, the sensuous instinct and the reasoning or formative 
instinct. Both oppose each other as do characters in a play. Schiller repeats the 
same observations as in his description of the relationship between state and indi- 
vidual. If either instinct unconditionally subordinates the other, in other words, 
if man is ruled either by his passions or by his intellect, then he is a slave unworthy 
of the name of man. If man is ruled by his reason, uniformity of character at 
the expense of openmindedness and sensitivity will be the result; if he is governed 
by his passions, he will revert to the state of the savage. But man belongs to both 
realms, to the intellectual as well as to the physical, and should therefore not 
suppress either his physical or his rational being; rather there should be a com- 
munion between the two. This communion between the two hostile instincts 
can be established by a third instinct, which Schiller calls: the play instinct. 


While the object of the reasoning or formative instinct is the world of ideas, 
the permanent, eternal—lawfully ordered—the object of the senuous or physical 
instinct is the world of phy sical reality, of matter, constantly changing, imper- 
manent, chaotic. The object of the play instinct is the work of art, which belongs 
to both the world of ideas and reason as well as to the world of reality or physical 
things. The work of art, then, since it is of both worlds, can establish the balance 
between the two hostile instincts. In the contemplation and in the creation of a 
work of art both instincts of man are engaged equally and neither dominates. In 
this condition, which Schiller calls the “‘aesthetic condition”, man’s will is com- 
pletely free. In the aesthetic condition man’s will as it were hovers over the two 
balanced instincts and it is not affected by either one. An education in art, as 
Schiller sees it, does not influence man’s will, or purify his passions, or develop his 
reasoning faculty as his contemporaries had asserted, an education in art merely 
gives man freedom, and he can use it as he wishes. But we may ask what is gained 
by this freedom, and what end will man seek once he has attained it. 


*Schillers Briefe. Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. by Fritz Jonas (Stuttgart, 1892-96), p. 68. 
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We have to follow Schiller still a step further. Man during the early period 
of his life is aware only of the physical and sensuous world. These first impres- 
sions. since they occur first, shape his reasoning powers, so that man’s reasoning 
faculties always stay under the influence of his sensuous being, his passions. In 
the aesthetic condition, freed from the pressure of the two instincts, human reason 
and the passions, man will most clearly perceive the commands of a higher reason, 
the commands of the moral law, and he will be able, if he so wishes, to act according 
to this moral law. 


We have to add two observations here on Schiller’s thought. Schiller is 
concerned with reason, but sees: a difference between human reason, which is 
impure because it is predetermined by man’s physical nature, and reason as such, 
we may call it pure reason, or the moral law. Pure reason should be the regula- 
tive principle in man’s life, but man cannot perceive its commands. In the 
aesthetic condition, where man’s passions and his human reason are as it were 
neutralized, man can perceive the commands of pure reason. Schiller sees any 
unethical action arising from either man’s unbridled passions or a misue of reason. 
The second observation we have to make proceeds from the question: Will man 
then have to force his physical nature after all? After he has once established a 
balance between his two instincts in the aesthetic condition, will man have to 
disrupt this balance again? In the letters On Aesthetic Education Schiller answers 
in the negative. Schiller, philosopher of identity, posits that pure reason includes 
the physical, that matter is a form of spirit. Schiller’s philosophy in the letters 
is then a philosophy of balance. Man cannot attain to balance unless it be 
through art, and without this balance man cannot become a moral being. 


e to a union with the infinite, 





The contemplation of a work of art is comparab 
the aesthetic condition is comparable to an experience of the infinite in finite form: 
“When he (man) was at once conscious of his freedom and sensible of his existence, 
when he at once felt himself as matter and came to know himself as spirit, he 
would in such cases, and positively in them alone, have a complete intuition of his 
humanity, and the object which afforded him this vision would serve him as a 
symbol of his accomplished destiny, and consequently . . . as a representation 


of the Infinite.” (74, XIV) 


In the artist’s creation there is life, matter, no longer changing and chaotic, 
but arranged by the creator into pattern, into law and order of the world of reason. 
Both finite and infinite exist together in the work of art, the one is as necessary 
as the other, the one could not exist without the other. Yet, both, as Schiller 
sees it, are changed in the sphere of beauty: 


But once penetrate where beauty reigneth, 

And in dust the toil remaineth 

With the stuff, that it subdues, behind. 

Not wrung painfully from gross material, 
Seeming sprung from nothing, fine, ethereal 
Doth the finished work enchant the mind. 
Hushed all doubts, all struggles in the sweetness 
Of sure victory so nobly won; 

All that tells of human incompleteness 

Now thrust out from it and gone.° 


*Translated by G. L. Bickersteth, 4berdeen University Review, vol. XXXII, 98 (Spring, 1948). 
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The work of art is the symbol of the world of the ideal, of the balance of matter 
and spirit. The harshness of the force of the spirit, of its laws are erased, and the 
grossness of matter, of material is overcome. 


An education in art is an education in balance, and the artist is the only 
true educator, because only he can show to man the ideal, the eternal law in 
concrete form. But Schiller realized quite well that this was an ideal. He knew 
that this balance could not be achieved in any work of art, that the harmony of 
the two instincts, man’s totality, could never quite be attained. Schiller de- 
manded, though, that man should strive for this ideal. Anyone who had only 
for moments realized the aesthetic state in himself, had gone a little way toward 
perfection and totality of being. The realization of this ideal is slow and requires 
a good deal of self-discipline, concentration, and dedication to a better humanity. 
I need not add, I hope, that Schiller’s houtghts on the aesthetic education of man 
are a form of escapism. It has become clear I hope, that the aesthetic education 
is to lead man to a harmonious development of all his faculties and therewith to a 
more meaningful and responsible life. 


Schiller’s thesis that the artistic symbol can be a mediator in the conflict of 
man’s physical and intellectual natures is by no means a bit of eighteenth century 
humanism that we can do without today. C.G. Jung believes that “the greatness 
of Schiller’s thought lies in his psychological observation, and in his intuitive 
apprehension of the things observed.”® Jung agrees with Schiller’s thoughts on 
the function of the symbol as a mediator, even though Jung would have it that 
this symbol rather be a religious one than an artistic one. Similar views on the 
validity of Schiller’s thought are expressed by Whitehead and by Sir Herbert Read. 


The last years of Schiller’s life were overshadowed by sickness, and it is 
under the influence of the breakdown of his physical nature that Schiller wrote 
the last part of his education of man. Perfect balance, as we have seen, could 
not be established, neither by the artist nor by man. There were times in the 
life of man, Schiller had to realize, when man had to suppress his physical nature, 
when the harmony he had believed in, had set up as an ideal, had to be given up: 
“The sublime must be joined to the beautiful to complete the aesthetic education 
of man . .’7 What is the “‘sublime’? The discord in man’s nature, the 
domination of his spiritual nature over his physical nature, the affirmation of the 
spirit over the flesh. In the essay “On the Sublime” Schiller wrote: “‘Cases may 
arise when fate takes all the bulwarks on which man relied for his safety, and 
when nothing remains for him but to take refuge in the sacred freedom of the 
spirit. ...”8 The function of art changed with this conviction: Art should 
not portray the harmony of the physical and spiritual world, but should show the 
cruelty of human fate over which man can elevate himself by an affirmation of the 
spirit. Art should as it were inoculate man against the fate of being thwarted in 
his efforts, of being betrayed, of suffering injustice, pain and death. The heroines 
of Schiller’s last plays, Mary Stuart or the Maid of Orleans, achieve this victory 
of the spirit over the flesh. Both suffer death, but in the face of death they 
affirm the supremacy of their spirit all the more radiantly. And yet there is, 





®Psychological Types, transl. by H. Godwin Baynes (London, 1923), p. 162. 
*Schillers Sdmtliche Werke. Sdakularausgabe XII (Stuttgart, 1867-1876), p. 282. 
8Schillers Samtliche Werke, XII, p. 279. 
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even in these plays of the affirmation of the spirit, a note of regret that harmony 
and beauty could not exist; that as Schiller says in ““Nanie’’, in perhaps his most 
beautiful poem: “Even beauty has to die.”’ But he adds: ‘Behold, the gods 
are weeping and all the goddesses too, weeping that beauty must pass, that per- 
fect things must die. There is splendor even in this—to be a lament in the mouth 
of those we loved, for what has no distinction goes down to Orcus unsung.’”® 


Schiller, we may conclude, for a moment had been in Elysium where man’s 
conflicts were resolved, and he wanted to open its gates to his fellow men. It 
proved to be an impossible task, though we will admit, one that is worth all man’s 
efforts.!° 


*Translated by Leonard Forster in The Penguin Book of German Verse (Bungay, Suffolk, 1957), 
p. 242. 

10This short general outline of Schiller’s thought on the education of man was delivered as an 
All College Lecture in memory of Schiller’s bicentennial in May 1959 at the University of California 
at Santa Barbara. The problems the letters On the Aesthetic Education of Man pose have been treated 
by many scholars; special attention should be drawn to Wilhelm Boéhm’s Schillers ‘Briefe iiber die 
aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen’ (Halle, 1927); Ernst Cassirer’s Freiheit und Form (Berlin, 1916); 
H. A. Korff’s Der Geist der Goethezeit (Leipzig, 1954"), II; and Benno v. Wiese’s Schiller (Stuttgart, 1959). 
Unfortunately, there are only few general studies on Schiller available for the English reader. On 
Schiller, the man, William Witte’s study Schiller (Oxford, 1949) is the most readable. A short intro- 
duction to the thought of the letters and their historical and philosophical context is given by Reginald 
Snell in his translation On the Aesthetic Education of Man (London, 1954). 


HEBERT SPENCER AND THE GENTEEL TRADITION 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 1/0) 


in educational thinking. As an educational theory it had little intrinsic value of 
its own, and in the United States did not survive its originator to any measurable 
degree. The new century with its concern for social factors and its rediscovery 
of multiple causes in sociology and philosophy had small use for Social Darwinism 
in education. It took the tools of natural science which Spencer had advertised 
and proceeded to put them to use in the social sciences. It hauled down the 
banner of individual adaptation and pronounced instead the doctrines of social 
planning and cooperation. When Herbert Spencer died in 1903, the new social 
concern in American education was well under way. 
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TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


W. S. FOWLER 


IN WHAT SENSE OR SENSES IS IT PROPER TO TALK OF A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION? 
The conclusion of many contemporary philosophers who have turned their attention 
to educational problems is that to speak of a “‘philosophy” of education is bogus 
and misleading. Indeed, educationists themselves sometimes betray a certain 
uneasiness in their use of the phrase, varying the term “philosophy” to “theory” 
or “principles” of education. Of course in this respect education may be in no 
different a position from e.g. the study of politics, where we can expect to find 
similar topics discussed under such varying titles as political “theory”, “‘science”’, 
or “philosophy”. 


It is nevertheless true that many courses of study bearing the title of “the 
philosophy of education” have been content merely to reiterate the ad hoc thoughts 
on education of the great philosophers, and it is rightly remarked that “‘much that 
is dubbed the ‘philosophy’ of education is contained in books no respectable 
philosopher would be seen dead with.”? On the other hand it can be argued that 
all the criticisms levelled against the “philosophy” of education as such, are 
equally applicable to the “philosophies” of other subjects: if the contention of 
the linguistic philosophers (that philosophy does not constitute a special body of 
knowledge) is correct, it becomes difficult to see how we can talk of a philosophy 
of anything at all. 


However, a further tenet of linguistic philosophy is that it is no part of the 
business of philosophy to dictate how language ought to be used, but rather to 
describe and elucidate how in fact it is used. The phrase “the philosophy of 
education”’ certainly continues to be used, in both courses of study and in educa- 
tional writings*—indeed The Year Book of Education for 1957 devoted a complete 
section to discussions on the “Teaching of Philosophy of Education.” In what 
sense do such studies constitute a branch of knowledge sui generis? 


First of all, it is clear that the phrase is frequently used in what might be 
termed a non-technical sense, and is merely a convenient shorthand method of 
referring to a correlated body of information upon educational topics. Insofar 
as, in this loose sense, the phrase has any further connotation, it is an emotive 
one which acts as a prestige-emitter, or status-giver: to talk of the “philosophy” 


W. S. FOWLER, former Scholar of The Queen’s College, Oxford, is presently Lecturer in Education, 
University of Sheffield, England. 


'Professor L. A. Reid: The Year Book of Education 1957. (London). p. 543. 


*Notably J. S. Brubacher: Modern Philosophies of Education (New York, 1950); R. C. Lodge: 
Philosophy of Education (New York, 1947). 
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of a subject is to add to its respectability.* Secondly, the phrase is used to refer 
to what are in fact the points of contact between philosophy and education. In 
this sense to talk about the philosophy of education is to refer to ‘those problems 
of philosophy that are of direct relevance to educational theory.” It follows 
that an important part of any course of study of the philosophy of education will 
entail a grounding in the problems and techniques of philosophy itself: “a healthy 
philosophy of education ... is the submission of the educationist with his 
experience, to the discipline of philosophy.” 


What kind of light can we expect the techniques of philosophy to throw upon 
educational theory? The main contribution would lie in the sorting and delimiting 
of issues which are often confused in discussions of “‘the problems of education”, 
following the Wittgenstein dictum that philosophy clarifies and tabulates issues 
“which otherwise are as it were, opaque and blurred’ A typical elucidation 
would consist in the assignment to one or another of the special sciences parts 
of a problem expressed, in educational thought, in general terms. Some questions 
traditionally discussed in courses on the philosophy of education can be reduced 
to what are in fact historical questions, psychological questions, or sociological 
questions: some problems contain strands from each of these subjects. What 
would be of especial importance would be the possibility that under such analysis 
all the problems of educational philosophy might be subsumable into non-philo- 
sophical categories. At the moment such a dissolution is a long way off, for if 
for example one of the traditional problems of education were to be assigned to 
the sphere of sociology, we should be no better off: there is no more general agree- 
ment over the theoretical tenets of sociology than there is over those of education; 
we should simply be faced with the problem of finding a sociological orientation 
instead of, or in addition to, an educational one: are we to adopt a Mannheim-type 
diagnosis, Marxist historicism, or Karl Popper’s piecemeal social engineering? 
Are we to engineer at all? If we do engineer ourselves according to some conscious 
specification all progress stops when the specification has been completed. If 
different groups within society each have their own specifications how are we to 
calculate the net result ?7 


> € 


Even if we could assume the eventual solution of all problems in education 
which could legitimately assigned to the spheres of history, psychology, or sociology 
we could not assume we had dissolved the philosophy of education itself. For 
we should still be faced with the resolution of at least two types of elements which 
enter into the study of education, namely the ethical element and the metaphysical 
element. In the heyday of logical positivism an attempt to resolve these elements 
would have consisted in declaring that ethics was a problem of attitudes, and as 
such to be assigned to the province of psychology, and that metaphysical problems 


3c.f. ‘the philosophy of History’, ‘the philosophy of Religion’, et 


4D. J. O'Connor: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education (London. 1957). p. 14. 
5Review of Modern Philosophies of Education in Education for Teaching (London 1957). p. 49. 
6Wittgenstein: Tractatus Logico-philosophicus 4. 112. 


7c.f. E. V. Judges (ed.): Education and the Philosophic Mind (London 1957); J. Dewey: Democracy 
and Education (New York 1916). 
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were nonsensical and therefore posed no “‘real’’ difficulties. Today however we 
are more chary of casting metaphysics to the flames: it is demonstrable® that 
the complete unwrapping of such an apparently innocuous concept as “Society” 
is an impossible task; we must a4 fortiori accept that many terms we use in theory- 
making are woolly or vague. Indeed, it is precisely their lack of delimitation 
which makes them such fruitful tools for the construction of our philosophies. 
It may be suggested that what is necessary is to replace the old speculative meta- 
physics by a new critical metaphysics. But education may well be one of the 
fields in which speculative metaphysics still has a part to play, just as the meta- 
physical views of the great thinkers of the past have in fact led to important non- 
metaphysical discoveries in e.g. the world of science. For Immanuel Kant the 
idea of God was a metaphysical carrot for the scientific donkey. 


Similarly, the equating of ethics with psychology or aesthetics is not proving 
as simple a task as was once supposed. Originally it was thought sufficient to 
breakdown an expression such as “X is right” into the statement “I approve of X” 
plus an emotive element such as the exhortation “please approve of X”’, or the 
exclamation “X ! ! !. The traditional problems of ethics were “solved” by 
the declaration that they were in fact pseudo-problems: The arguments over 
ethics were based on a misunderstanding, as it were, of the grammar of ethical 
sentences. What had always looked like a statement about “X” was really a 
statement about ourselves. Thus when Aristotle in the Nichomachean Ethics‘ 
declared that the purpose of education was to feel pleasure and pain at the right 
things, this maxim is to be taken as analytic: i.e. it is the duty of the educator to 
ensure that children are brought up to feel the same way about things as Society 
feels about them. The educator is an instrument of stability, of conformity, of 
“togetherness”. But in defining any concept it is essential that the definition 
should correspond with the concept which is being defined" e.g. the definition of a 
“brother” as a “‘male sibling” would be generally acceptable, because the essential 
elements of the compound concept are all represented in the breakdown into 
elements—the essential elements of the complex term “brother” being the element 
of maleness and identical parentage. But when we are asked to agree that what 
purports to be a statement about X (in the statement “X is right’), is in fact a 
statement about ourselves (i.e. our feeling of approval for X) the correctness of 
the analysis is not immediately obvious to us: we may agree that an ethical sentence 
contains a persuasive or emotive element, just as the element of affection may be 
present when some people speak of their brother; we may further agree that ethical 
sentences can tell us something about the attitudes of the people who use them. 
What we remain unconvinced about is that the positivistic analysis tells us every- 
thing about an ethical term, or that the conflict between the is and the ought 
can be resolved by the simple process of denying the ought. We tend to feel that 
ethics remains autonomous in its own right. And as long as we believe in the 
autonomy of ethics, we must believe that Aristotle’s maxim on the purpose of 


8J. O. Urmson: Philosophical Analysis (Oxford. 1956), p. 151 fF. 


%Commonly referred to as the ‘“‘Boo-Hurrah” theory. See C. L. Stevenson: Ethics and Language 
(New Haven. 1944), and J. Hospers and R. W. Sellars: Readings in Ethical Theory (New York. 1953). 


10Nichomachean Ethics, 2. iii. 2, which Aristotle takes from Plato: Laws 653 a. 


“JT am referring to “real” definition as opposed to ostensive or stipulative definition. 
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education is not analytic, but synthetic. In consequence, one of the most impor- 


tant points of contact between education and philosophy will lie in the study of 


ethics. 


There remains a further sense in which it remains possible to talk about “a 
philosophy of education.” This is the sense in which any system of thought, to a 
greater or lesser extent, mirrors the spirit of the age: philosophies, even when 
they have been false, have exercised a compelling influence upon the history of 
civilizations, so much so that to a large extent the history of any age can be viewed 
as the looking-glass of the dynamic ideas of the age. To this extent, education 
in common with all human activity, is the creature of its times. In a philosophy 
of education therefore, we should expect to find a microcosm of the elements of a 
culture i.e. a typification of the orientations of behaviour, belief, emotion and 
technology. The dominant culture-pattern of the Western world in the twentieth 
century has centered around the phenomenal successes of the physical sciences 
using the experimental method. Hence the rise of contemporary philosophical 
analysis, working on the premise that the meaning of a given statement is to be 
elucidated by the method of its verification. The application of this technique 
to educational problems enables us to reject such questions as “should education 
be for this world or the next?” as unverifiable iv essence, and therefore not true or 
false but strictly meaningless. It is important to note that the result is not 
lethal, but therapeutic: the clearing away of the lumber enables us to concentrate 
upon the real problems. 


The first problem we have already commented upon: the problems of ethics 
remain with us and remain significant for any philosophy of education." The 
second problem centres round the difficulty of educating for a society that can be 
both stable, and yet the same time capable of generating and assimilating change. 
We are well aware of the tyranny that nestles in he womb of all Utopias, and 
the idolatry which manifests itself as contentment with the prevalent gods. Our 
philosophy of education must in consequence contain a built-in feedback which 
will ensure plasticity of response: we must educate not only for novel observations 
but also for novel concepts. In this respect our situation today is unique: in past 
generations the culture-change has been slower than the average life span of the 
individual: re-orientation and re-conceptualizing have therefore been able to 
proceed comparatively unnoticed, and non-violently. Today the reverse is true, 
and change is occurring at a greater rate than the capacity for assimilating change. 
But how are we to prepare our children for the unknown? The only answer is 
by the direct encouragement of the quality of mind we call foresight, the fostering 
of an attitude of mind which seeks alternative possibilities instead of accepting 
traditional answers. 


The third problem is the problem of justification. Even accepting the 
validity and autonomy of our ethical concepts, we are faced with the possibility 
of several alternative lines of development—all apparently equally good, equally 
liberal, equally democratic: what considerations should sway us in the direction 
of the choice of one course rather than the other? Our answer must be given in 
terms of the educational tradition of our civilization: the roots of our justification 


(Continued on page 128) 


12¢,f. A. N. Whitehead: Adventures of Ideas (London 1939), passim. 
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THE USES OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATORS 


BY ARNOLD B. LEVISON 


WHEN THIS TOPIC FIRST SUGGESTED ITSELF TO ME, “In what ways can philosophy 
be of use to educators?”’, my inclination was to reply ‘““None’’, or at least “None 
that would be relevant to the educator in his professional capacity.” But when 
I set myself to work out the implicit considerations which had led me to make 
this judgment I found that the conditions were more complex than I had envisioned. 
I found that although there was one sense at least in which it would be wrong 
to claim that philosophy could be of special help to educators, there were other 
senses in which it would not be so. For originally I had thought of the educator 
as a professional person whose primary interest was in education as a “practical” 
science, that is to say a science which seeks knowledge of what to do in the teaching 
situation. But upon reflection I found that the notion of “teaching situation” 
was ambiguous and that there were at least three senses in which the teaching 
situation could present itself according as the educator was (1) an educational 
theorist, (2) a planner of curricula, and (3) a classroom teacher. And the way 
in which philosophy could or could not be of assistance to educators, I found, was 
similarly no univocal matter but depended on whether philosophy was conceived 
as (1) an autonomous activity, (2) a certain type of institution, or (3) an expression 
of a broad human concern. This last category is vague but not necessarily 
insignificant. In view of this complexity, I have revised my original opinion so 
that it now seems to me that there are definite ways in which one can speak of 
philosophy being of help to educators, provided that the sense in which philosophy 
cannot be of such assistance is first clearly comprehended. For it must be kept 
in mind that philosophy is a field of study in its own right, and is not especially 
oriented to education any more than it is oriented to the problems of other special 
fields outside its own province. The same, of course, is true of education; and in 
the sense in which both philosophy and education are independent, autonomous 
areas of study with their own standards, goals, ends, and requirements, it is down- 
right impertinent to speak of one being of any special help to the other. But 
recognizing the integrity and independence of each as a branch of human knowledge 
and concern, it is permissible to speak of ways in which they can be of help to 
one another. In this paper, I shall speak from the side of philosophy only, and 
of how I conceive that it can and cannot be of assistance to educators. 


To begin, I must devote some space to telling you what, in my opinion, 
philosophy is. I should observe, first of all, that to me philosophy is something 
that one “does”, as opposed to something that one merely “talks about” or 
“reports”, i.e. philosophy is first of all an activity of a certain kind and only 

A paper read at the 12th Annual Meeting of the Philosophy of Education Society (Southeastern 
Section), February 5-6, 1960. 


ARNOLD B. LEVISON is an Assistant Professor of Philosophy the University of Georgia. 
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secondarily a subject-matter consisting of a definite body of literature. But it is 
an activity which is accomplished through talking and writing, and for this reason 
is regarded by many people, who view all talking as “just talking” and never 
see that talking can be a kind of doing, as a rather silly or idle preoccupation. 
They take this attitude because they see philosophy only from the outside. From 
the inside, a different picture emerges. Here philosophy reveals itself as the 
analysis or systematic interpretation of general problems such as meaning, truth, 
perception, proof, knowledge, and so on. It seeks to say what can be said, 
logically and evidentially, about such general problems as general. It is thus, 
professionally regarded, a highly circumscribed activity, but one with an intense 
intrinsic value and interest for those who practice it. 


Now philosophy in this sense, as an activity in its own right, is of no earthly 
use to educators or anyone else except those whose whole interests happen to be 
for that time philosophically engaged. Thus it would be absurd for a public 
school teacher to undertake. to establish the reality of the external world prior 
to deciding how to discipline a recalcitrant pupil. In the same way, it would 
be ridiculous for an educator planning a curriculum for a system of public schools 
to concern himself with the question whether, if Hume is right, tomorrow will be 
like today or indeed whether there will be any schools at all in which to apply his 
program. These things are absurd and silly, but they would not be absurd and 
silly if the activity of philosophizing were directly relevant to the activities of an 
educator. It would be logically just as absurd to judge on the basis that 
philosophizing is of no value to educators that it has not value or use whatever. 
The usefulness and value of philosophy as such is to be judged wholly by those 
whose interests are philosophical, and not by those whose interests are in something 
else. Philosophy is essentially to be conceived, then, as an activity in its own 
right, cognitive, yet distinct from science and art, and in this sense the activity 
of philosophizing is wholly irrelevant to the activities of the educator. 


But this way of viewing philosophy, as a certain distinctive type of human 
activity, is not the only one. Thus philosophy conceived as a certain type of insti- 
tution can be of assistance to educators. I shall argue that philosophy in this 
respect is of assistance not so much to classroom teachers as to educational theorists 
and program planners. I will now proceed to elaborate this point. 


Philosophy, I have said, is essentially to be conceived as an activity in its 
own right, cognitive, yet distinct from science and art. But the use of the word 
“philosophy” is not limited to this sense. There is another sense of the word 
“philosophy” in which what is referred to is an institution belonging to a complex 
social nexus of institutions. Philosophy conceived as an institution among 
institutions is an ill-defined community of diverse activities, some of which are 
not distinctively philosophical in the sense in which I have defined the philosophical 
activity. The philosophical community, as it exists today, contains many 
activities which I should call essentially “‘scientific”, but I do not wish to say that 
they are for that reason out of place in that community. One of the peculiar 
characteristics of the philosophical activity is that it can be practiced on subjects 
not themselves distinctively philosophical. There is always room for the activity 
of probing into our deeper perplexities, in the very general way that is characteristic 
of philosophers, even when such perplexities are “philosophical” only because they 
are not sufficiently well-defined to be amenable to scientific treatment. Many 
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of the problems of educators are of this nature, that is to say they are “‘scientific”’ 
in character and yet not sufficiently well-defined to be amenable to scientific 
treatment. Consequently, these problems come to rest for the present in the 
roost of the philosophers. 


So far as we have any knowledge, it seems that there will always be such 
perplexities, however far back the frontiers of positive scientific knowledge are 
pushed. The general activity of probing into ultimate perplexities, some of 
which may be amenable to eventual scientific investigation and some of which 
may not, forms a large part of the activities and concerns of people operating 
within the institution of philosophy. Taking first those problems which may 
never be amenable to scientific treatment, it is still possible to attempt to come to 
some kind of systematic conclusion with regard to them, the best that one can, 
logically and evidentially. These are the problems that philosophers concern 
themselves with under the titles of epistemology, metaphysics, cosmology, etc. 
But, and this is the point, other problems presently occupying the attention of 
people within the philosophical community may eventually prove so productive as 
to develop into new sciences or at least contribute substantially to the improvement 
of an existing science. In this way the philosophical community may function 
as the mother of new sciences, as an influential force in the development of existing 
sciences, or as the permanent home of problems which will never be anything but 
philosophical. 


Thus people working within the philosophical community, whether we call 
them scientists or philosophers, can be of help to educators, especially educational 
theorists and program planners, in the following ways. 1. They can undertake 
to conduct, at least in the preliminary stages, the necessary empirical investigations 
which will establish the basic concepts of an educational theory. 2. They can 
assist in the development of tests for judging the truth and adequacy of any 
hypothesis which is advanced in educational science. 3. They can develop and 
supply the techniques for analyzing the words or concepts of educational discourse, 
in order to remove verbal conflicts and resolve inconsistencies in the language of 
education. 


Since the philosophical community functions as the natural harbor and 
refuge for problems, whatever their real character, which are homeless and 
wandering, and since many of the problems of educators’ at the present time are 
of this nature, it is natural for educators to look to philosophy and philosophers 
for aid, especially in the matter of offering sound hypotheses and general programs 
for educators to try out in the teaching situation, in the manner of John Dewey. 
But it must be pointed out that when philosophers function in this way, they are 
functioning not as people whose interests are wholly absorbed in philosophical 
activities as such, but as scientists, offering hypotheses and formulating objective 
tests for validity. 1 have not tried to develop for you, in this paper, the concrete 
ways in which philosophy conceived as an institution can be of help to educators. 
I have concentrated rather on specifying the ways in which philosophy /ogically 
could and could not be of help to educators. 


There is yet a third way, it seems to me, in which philosophy could be of help 
to educators, this time not to the educational theorist or program planner, but 
to the classroom teacher. And this involves the conception of philosophy not as 
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an autonomous professional activity, nor as an institution among other institutions, 
but as an expression of a broad type of human concern. In this broader or vague 
sense philosophy is of peculiar importance to the classroom teacher because it 
typifies a kind of concern which is common to all mankind. The classroom 
teacher, whose profession is practiced on human beings as subjects, is peculiarly 
in need of a strong dose of philosophy in this sense. In order to bring out my 
meaning, however, I must take some space to develop an aspect of philosophizing 
which has not so far been made explicit. 


I have said that philosophy is essentially to be conceived as an activity, 
cognitive, yet distinct from science and art. Its distinction from art may be 
assumed, but I have not yet made clear for you how it is to be distinguished from 
science. You will understand that I am here using the word ‘“‘science” in a 
somewhat limited sense, that is, merely to denote such sciences as mathematics, 
physics, biology, anthropology, and so forth. They are sometimes called the 
“special sciences”. In what way, then, is philosophy distinct from these special 
sciences? The answer to this question lies, I believe, in the fact that the philo- 
sophical activity incorporates as a part of its methodology the peculiar limitations 
of the human condition, that is to say, the fact that our results in an investigation 
must be affected by the presence of an observer or desirer such as man. The 
notion of complete non-intervention in the facts, or of maintaining an attitude of 
stolid passivity in the examination of pure data, which has been rendered sacrosanct 
by the special sciences, has really no place in philosophy. 


You will tell me, of course: “Yes, but scientific results are testable by 
observation, and are therefore perfectly objective and imply no subjective inter- 
vention which might distort their character.” But this seems to me to involve a 
false conception of “observation”. What you say may well be true in the sense 
that it describes, for all practical purposes, the way in which a biologist or chemist 
goes to work, but it is not true as a theoretical statement about “observation”. 
Observation is zo¢ an utterly passive activity. It is not merely the confrontation 
of a set of pre-labeled facts by a passive perceiver. The analogy of the man 
watching the behavior of the goldfish in the goldfish bowl is only one kind of 
observation, and a rather trivial one at that. The results of scientific investigation 
have their peculiar status and value not merely because they can be tested by 
observation but because large groups of human beings, namely, those whom we 
call scientists, know what to take them for. There are, of course, important 
reasons why a significantly large group of human beings cam know, in that precise 
sense of “knowledge”, how to take the results of a scientific investigation. It is 
because the whole sense of a “scientific” investigation is that it creates perfectly 
general standard conditions under which any scientist can follow out the specified 
procedure and arrive at the same results. But though there are analogues between 
this scientific procedure and the philosophical one, the essential difference remains 
that a purely philosophical investigation cannot proceed in ignoration of the fact 
that it is undertaken by man. The fact that the person conducting the philo- 
sophical investigation may affect the results is not considered as an unhappy 
chance to be avoided so far as possible, but as itself something that requires investiga- 
gation and explanation. 








It is for this reason that a philosophy, from the time of Socrates, has always 
been in part the views of a certain individual, and since the time of Socrates, 
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society has never been quite unambivalent in its feelings for such an individual. 
Socrates felt that it was the peculiar office of the philosopher to be a goad or 
“gadfly” in relation to his fellow citizens. You all know the story in the Apology. 
My contention is that philosophers continue to fulfill this social function as defined 
by Socrates, especially in their own classrooms. They still administer the paralytic 
shock to those of their pupils who imagine that their “knowledge” rests on perfectly 
secure foundations. 


It is part of the distinctive function of philosophy, as opposed to science, 
to get out into the open this aspect of cognition, on which our beliefs are so largely 
founded, namely, what we claim to know through personal experience and through 
the personalities of important individuals in our lives, such as classroom teachers. 
We all know that classroom teachers have an enormous influence over the choices 
made by their pupils as the latter mature in life. Yet this type of knowledge, 
namely, that which we claim to have through personal experience, though precious, 
is probably the most precarious and the least secure of all our forms of knowledge. 
This fact does not preclude its being the most often used. In most of the practical 
and important decisions we make in life, we cannot call upon the disclosures of 
science to back us up. What we normally rely upon are the personalities of 
influential people in our lives, such as our teachers. We come to regard certain 
people as arbiters of taste and right conduct, and attempt to guide our lives 
according to their approvals and disapprovals. Teachers are certainly high on 
the list of those who influence us in this way. 


Teachers, therefore, even more than most people, have the responsibility of 
freeing themselves from prejudice and from irrationally formed opinions. The 
relation of a teacher to a classroom filled with pupils is symbolic of the tremendous 
danger in the human situation. There is no way of eliminating the type of danger 
inherent in this situation and preserving the distinctive character of human 
society, as opposed, for instance, to insect society or a society of perfect automatons. 
Now of course if people could be persuaded to form their opinions on the basis of 
expert testimony exclusively, except where they could through investigation 
formulate their opinions directly on the basis of evidence, this particular danger 
would be greatly averted. And that in a sense is the goal towards which we here 
are striving. But in the meantime the facts are otherwise. One of the facts 
about our human nature appears to be that we would rather have our beliefs 
vindicated, whatever the consequences, than to examine them to see whether 
or not they are worthy. 


The responsibility of the teacher is at least in part not to pass on to his pupils 
the prejudices and unanalyzed, subconscious desires of his own generation, so far 
as he can help himself. And philosophy, it seems to me, is peculiarly apt to be of 
help to the teacher in gaining the requisite self-knowledge to discharge this respon- 
sibility. For how can a teacher fulfill this responsibility if he himself is not aware 
of the danger? Now in contrast to all other forms of cognitive activity, philosophy 
begins not by filling a person’s mind full of propositions which he must take for 
granted, but by emptying his mind (ideally) of a// uninvestigated and unanalyzed 
beliefs. The rule in philosophy is that no belief, however indispensable to practical 
life, is to be regarded as true without supporting evidence. It is this fact that 
makes some philosophical questions appear so peculiar, such as questions about the 
reality of an external world. But in no better way, it seems to me, than through 
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the study of philosophy, can a teacher come to realize the lack of secure foundation 
for most of our beliefs. And the insight thus gained into the lack of justification 
we have for many of our beliefs naturally results in a disposition to be cautious 
with respect to stating those beliefs which, though held, cannot be securely sup- 
ported. Furthermore, by coming to appreciate the way in which personality 
can affect results, the teacher is less likely to be dogmatic about anything, even 
science. 


To come to the point at last, philosophy can be of help to the classroom 
teacher by the fact that it is training in the activity of evaluating our beliefs, 
and thus, in effect, training in the art of self-knowledge. Philosophy instructs 
us in that knowledge of one’s own ignorance generally which is indispensable to 
the improvement of the human mind, and since the professional task of classroom 
teachers is this improvement, a philosophically cultivated habit of thought can 
greatly assist a teacher, it seems to me, in the discharge of his responsibilities. 


I will end with a note of reassurance. Human beings, and that includes 
philosophers and educators, are entitled to a degree of prejudice. Prejudice is a 
luxury, and one of which it would be unwise, I think, to seek to deprive ourselves 
altogether. Some prejudices are silly because they are plainly refuted by the 
evidence. Others are harmful, at least when practiced on a social scale. But 
many of our prejudices are quite harmless and it would be inhuman to expect 
everyone to be completely free of them. I think that the teacher, like the rest of 
us, is entitled to his measure of prejudices, but it is one thing to be the victim of a 
prejudice in ignorance of its true nature, and another thing to give expression to 
a prejudice in awareness of the fact that it is, or may be, nothing else. 


To sum up, I have tried in this paper to make clear for you the major ways 
in which philosophy logically could and could not be of help to educators. Philos- 
ophy as an institution can be of practical and concrete assistance to educational 
theorists and program planners; and as an expression of a broad human interest 
in the foundations of our beliefs, it is of help to the classroom teacher in the dis- 
charge of his most fundamental responsibility. But as an autonomous activity, 
demanding complete absorption in the philosophical problem for its own sake, 
philosophy is of no special use or assistance to educators or anyone else outside its 
province. 


TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 122) 


are to be found in our past history and present condition. The wise avenues of 
progress and experiment are those which lie open between the boundaries of our 
age and times, and the buildings and signposts erected by our predecessors. But 
there are no recompenses beyond those which we choose to assign: 
“‘men sail a boundless and bottomless sea; there is neither a harbour for shelter, nor 
floor for anchorage, neither starting-place nor appointed destination. The enterprise 
is to keep afloat on an even keel; the sea is both friend and enemy; and the seamanship 
consists in using the resources of a traditional manner of behaviour in order to make a 
friend of every hostile occasion.”’* 


13Michael Oakeshott: Political Education. \naugural address delivered at The London School 
of Economics and Political Science, (March 6, 1951). 
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